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FOREWORD 

This present revision of the publication entitled Exceptioml 
Pupils has been made in order to bring an originally outstand- 
ing publication up to date for current use of Indiana citizens 
who are concerned with the growth and development of quality 
educational programs for all our students. This publication 
should bring together in one location for easy reference most 
of the pertinent information on the organization and develop- j 

ment of school programs for handicapped children. I 

A vital, but still largely undeveloped human resource, is the | 

segment of every school corporation's total population which 
has been referred to as exceptional pupils. These are the chil- | 

dren who reside at the extreme ends of the ability-inability : 

continuum, and who, because of their wide deviation from the | 

average classroom pupil, may require special educational serv- I 

ices in order for school to be maximally beneficial and effective. i 

The Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
through its Division of Special Education, presents this bul- * 

letin with the hope that it will be of use to Indiana's citizenry 
as it continually strives for an increasingly improved total ! 

school program for all our children and young adults. 

V j 

Richard D. Wells 

I 

State Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 

t 
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To Teachers and Future Teachers — 



who have heard the phrase “individual differences” and now 
realize that it is more than a phrase; 

who want to help children reach their capacities, as great or 
as limited as those capacities may be ; 



vho emphasize what children have rather than what they 
have not, what they can do rather than what they can- 
not do: 



who find daily compensations in working with 
those who cannot see, 
those who cannot hear, 
and 

those who cannot walk ; 



who 



provide these children with the many ways in which they 
Li see, hear, walk, understand, speak, and reason when 
their ability to do so seems limited or even lacking. 



— Willard Abraham, 

A Guide for the SMj of 
Exceptional Children 
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INTRODUCTION 



Adults generally appreciate the fact that children differ 
from each other in a variety of ways. Most realize that this 
difference is usually of little significance save to make each 
child an individual personality. Yet, many parents and profes- 
sional workers who are responsible for the care, treatment, or 
education of children recognize that some differ from others 
mentally, physically, socially, or emotionally to such a degree 
that they need special attention if they are to become healthy, 
well adjusted adults. Educators have been aware of this fact 
for some time and suggest that more than ten of every one 
hundred children of school age must have such attention if 
they are to benefit from some form of educational program. 
Educators refer to them as “exceptionar’ children. 

There are five main categories of exceptional children: (1) 
the intellectually superior or gifted child; (2) the mentally 
handicapped; (3) the physically handicapped; (4) the be- 
haviorally disordered, and (5) the sensory impaired. Although 
exceptional children are more like other children than they 
are unlike them, they do represent sufficient individual differ- 
ences to creat problems of cross-classification and to make 
special provision necessary, whether at school or at home. 
Such special provision may take the form of a special type of 
training, or of therapy, or of both. For example, those who 
need a special type of training may belong either to the su- 
perior or to the mentally handicapped groupings, despite the 
fact that these two categories are diametrically opposed. 
Again, the physically handicapped may belong to one or more 
of the remaining categories as well as to the group of the 
physically handicapped. So also may the emotionally disturbed 
belong to more than one category. In fact, the only mutually 
exclusive groupings are those of superior children as con- 
trasted with mentally handicapped children. Such practical 
considerations of cross-classification will therefore be encoun- 
tered in any attempt to deal with the education of exceptional 
children, and must be kept constantly in mind. 



Gifted Children 

These children find the usual academic tasks of their age 
mates very easy. They are much brighter than the average 
child, and unless their school work is commensurate with their 
ability, they are apt to become bored, and lax, and even fail 
educationally. 

These children need special attention in order to help them 
develop good study habits and attitudes that will permit them 
to attain all the success allowed by their mental potential. 
From this group must come our leaders in the sciences, the 
arts, medicine, and education. 

Mentally Handicapped 

Some children are not so bright as others. Of these, some 
are not capable of doing the work of the regular classroom and 
careful examination often reveals them to be retarded in men- 
tal development. This condition is referred to as mental re- 
tardation. Although the mental abilities of these children vary 
greatly, with proper attention, many of them can become self 
sufficient members of society. Others are so handicapped that 
they will need constant care and supervision. 

The mentally retarded are found in all strata of our society. 
This handicap is no respecter of class, race, or other qualify- 
ing factors. Although many possible causes are loiown, much 
about this condition remains unknown. All over the country, 
researchers in medicine, sociology, education, and related fields 
are trying to discover more about these children. Parents of 
many retarded children have banded together to help in this 

cause. 

Physically Handicapped 

All types of children with all types of crippling conditions 
are generally included in this group. Some are readily recog- 
nized such as the polio victim, the cerebral palsied, the child 
with muscular dystrophy, or multiple sclerosis. Others with 
such conditions as heart disease ; tuberculosis, or mild brain- 
injury may appear perfectly normal until examined by pro- 
fessionally competent persons. Physically handicapped condi- 
tions may be permanent or temporary, mild or severe. In some 
cases the condition may be less of a problem than the emo- 
tional disorder resulting from the handicap. 

• • • 
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Behavioral Disorders 

Some children, although physically and intellectually sound, 
may be exceptional because of their emotional make-up. Un- 
able to adjust to the social scheme of things or get along with 
people— either individually or in a group— such children may 
take a course of aggression and strike out against society , or 
they may withdraw within themselves and refuse to partici- 
pate in society. Either path may lead to great trouble: delin- 
quency, crime, and mental illness. Such children are in great 
need of heln from many agencies, including the school. 



Sensory Impairments 

The sensory impaired include children who are blind or par- 
tially sighted, deaf or hard of hearing, and those with speech 
and/or language disorders. Children with severe vision or 
hearing handicaps are cut-off from many of the conventional 
and most basic avenues of learning. These boys and girls must 
be given special assistance and enriched and modified experi- 
ences in order to acquire the skills and knowledge which are 
learned by the non-handicapped child in the normal develop- 
mental process. 

These are our “exceptional” children, all of whom have the 
same right as all other children in America — ^the unalienable 
right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” It is the 
school’s responsibility to help all children attain these goals 
insofar as their individual limits permit. The pages that fol- 
low attempt to give those responsible for educating our youth, 
a better understanding of the challenges involved in working 
with exceptional children of whatever type. 
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THE GIFTED ARE EXCEPTIONAL: CAN BE HANDICAPPED 

The word gifted means different things to different indi- 
viduals but in the strictest sense of the term it refers to the 
most intelligent one per cent of the population. However, the 
general concept of the term is more inclusive, comprising both 
the gifted and the “moderately superior” — ^thus including a 
group which comprises approximately ten out of every one 
hundred individuals. 

Giftedness should be recognized in all fields of endeavor. 
Special talent and accomplishment in music, athletics, drama, 
art, journalism, and social leadership have been given consid- 
erable attention in many schools for some time, but intellectual 
giftedness has been too much neglected until recently, except 
by a few individual teachers. Now, however, the “space-age” 
has led many to recognize the importance of finding the child 
with unusual intellectual ability and of encouraging him to 
make the mo'^t of his special abilities and talents. 

identification of the Gifted 

After the meaning* of the term gifted is agreed upon, there 
then arises the problem of seeking out the pupils to whom this 
term applies and of fitting them into whatever program is 
provided by their schools. 

One method of approach to the entire problem may be 
through a committee composed of teachers and principals in- 
terested in the development of a definite program for the 
gifted. Such a committee can proceed in several ways : 

1. Review current literature on the education of the gifted. 

2. Plan for the study of superior pupils and their needs. 

3. Set up a systematic program of identification of superior 
pupils, including objective testing (group and individ- 
ual). 

4. Inaugurate a program of community education relative 
to special provisions for gifted pupils, 

In identifying superior ability, the following points should 
be considered for each pupil : 

1. Group and individual mental test scores. 
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2. Aptitude and achievement test results. 

3. Present attitudes and interests. 

4. Past and present performance. 

5. Reading ability. 

6. Special talents. 

7. Creativeness and intellectual curiosity. 

8. Social and personal attributes. 

9. Qualities of leadership. 

Characteristics of the Gifted 

Most giften children are avid readers of material well be- 
yond their assigned grade level. As a r ule they are interested 
in many types of reading material — fiction, science, history, 
biography, travel, poetry — although current personal interests 
and hobbies can dictate the type of material sought at any 
given time. It is not unusual for the gifted to display excep- 
tional vocabularies at an early age. 

Because their interests lie in many areas, the intellectually 
superior children seek answers to satisfy their curiosity. This 
propensity can lead to endless questions. This curiosity can 
also lead to early use of reference material on the pupil’s own 
initiative. As a group, they learn with little effort and remem- 
ber what they learn from books, from listening to others, or 
from their own experimentation. They show ability to reason 
things out on their own and solve problems t.. affle their less 
able classmates. They are observant and responsive but pos- 
sess the ability to “shut out the entire world” when working 
on a project of great interest. 

As for personal traits, most gifted children are usually char- 
acterized by good physical health and development, initiative, 
resourcefulness, emotional stability, and willingness to assume 
responsibility and leadership. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that it is possible to 
have pupils with mediocre records and poor attitudes who 
should be included in a program for superior pupils while, 
conversely, some with good records and desirable personality 
traits may not really be of outstanding intellectual ability. 
The exceptional children may have poor records, because they 
do not wish to be considered more intelligent than their friends 
or because they have not been challenged by the work in the 
classroom. As a result, they may be lazy, bored, and even 
troublesome. It is superior pupils like these who may receive 
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the most benefit from a special program, and who — if they 
qualify otherwise — should be given special help of one type or 
another. 

iw^iMiii 9 ivi 111%; 

Local conditions will influence the methods used in provid- 
ing for pupils of superior ability. No specific plan can be rec- 
ommended to a community as the one way to meet the needs 
of gifted children in that community. Before inaugurating 
any type of special program, many plans should be carefully 
studied and evaluated since several plans currently in use can 
be modified to fit the needs of a particular school system. In 
the final analysis it may be that a combined approach using 
several systems will be necessary to achieve optimal results. 

Enrichment 

Within the regular classrocm, there can be found many 
activities “above and beyond those normally pursued” that 
will challenge superior pupils. This approach presents few 
administrative problems, but care must be taken to see that 
this so-called enrichment is not the busy-work, time-filling type 
of activity that offers no training or stimulus to bright pupils. 

School activities that offer a variety of opportunities for 
gifted pupils include: (1) editing the school or room news- 
paper, (2) organizing and leading class discussions or projects 
in science, social studies and literature, (3) developing ex- 
hibits, (4) planning assemblies or field trips, (5) pursuing 
additional research in any worthwhile activity of great inter- 
est, (6) serving as school librarian, and (7) participating in 
student council. 

Ability Grouping 

Bringing pupils of similar ability together and permitting 
them to work at their own speed in such subject areas as sci- 
ence, social studies, and the language arts will aid in meeting 
the needs of the gifted in regular classes. Ability grouping 
may be on a partial basis where superior students from one 
or more grades in a building spend a part of a day or perhaps 
just several hours a week together working on group or indi- 
vidual projects. Experimentation in science, dramatics, cre- 
ative writing, art, music, and foreign language can furnish 
many stimulating experiences. 
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Acceleration 

Gifted children who are also large and mature socially may 
profit considerably from skipping a grade or by completing the 
work of two grades in the time usually allotted to one grade. 
Covering two grades in a shorter time is preferable to skip- 
ping 9, grade> since no basic material will thus be omitted. 

A limited amount of acceleration is not considered undesir- 
able, particularly for those who will enter professions such as 
medicine and law, requiring extended periods of preparation 
and university teaching. The chief danger in acceleration— 
especially if carried too far — is that a child who is several 
years younger than his associates may find himself out of step 
socially and unable to cope with the resulting problems. 

Special Clubs 

All pupils in the class can participate in special club activ- 
ities, but the gifted can enrich their own experiences and those 
of their less capable classmates through the many contribu- 
tions which they are able to make. The skillful teacher will 
find many valuable ways of developing and utilizing the initia- 
tive and creative ability of gifted pupils. Each subject area is 
a potential “special club” for superior pupils. 

Special Centers 

Pupils from several schools may be enrolled in a centrally 
located special class and an enriched curriculum provided for 
them. In such classes, the regular course of study for the 
grade is followed without the inclusion of work normally as- 
signed to a higher grade level; but since these children are 
able to master the fundamentals in a much shorter time than 
pupils of average ability, their program will be enriched 
through a more comprehensive and critical study of materials 
in science, social studies, and the other basic subjects. Such a 
practice makes it unnecessary to infringe upon the course of 
study from higher grades. 

In these classes, pupiis are given training in research meth- 
ods, effective use of reference materials, outlining, and other 
aids to the development of effective study habits. Study of 
foreign languages and typing is often added to the curriculum. 
Pupil participation in general activities of the regular school 
program, individually and with pupils from the regular 
classes, constructive criticism within the class, and self-evalu- 
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ation by each pupil all help the child to develop a wholesome 
attitude toward his ability. 

Goals 

Whatever methods are used, definite goals should be estab- 
lished and the program constantly evaluated in the light of 
them. Only a few are listed below but their importance is 
obvious. 

1. To help each child develop to the best of his ability — 
academically, socially, and emotionally. 

2. To develop good work and study habits and the ability to 
work and think independently. 

3. To develop leadership, initiative, creative ability, and an 
appreciation of these qualities in others. 

4. To foster a desire for education beyond high school. 

5. To help the pupil realize his responsibility for the right 
use of his ability. 

If a program consistently rates high in the accomplishment 
of these goals, its success is assured. 
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Who are the mentally handicapped? This is the biggest 
problem faced when one conducts an investigation in the field 
of mental retardation. Physicians are inclined to confine the 
definition to physical causes and the possibilities of neurolog- 
ical involvement. Sociologists describe the condition in terms 
of the degree of success experienced in fitting into the society 
in which one is to live. Educators think in terms of how much 
of the so-called book learning can be mastered. Psychologists 
are likely to define the problem in terms of the kind of scores 
made on tests of mental ability. Actually, however, a child 
is a whole child and cannot be separated according to the 
thoughts of the different specialists who may wish to study 
him. Somehow the definition must be made in terms of the 
child’s behavior and capabilities. Such a definition will of 
necessity comprise the various approaches, taking from each 
whatever it best contributes to an understanding of the indi- 
vidual and his condition. 



Classificatisr. for Training and Education 

In studying a particular child the first step will be a medical 
evaluation in order to determine whether treatment or medica- 
tion can improve the situation. The second stage involves 
careful measurement of the child’s potential learning ability 
since this ability must be known in order to determine both the 
level which the child has now reached and his predictable rate 
of future progress. A third part of the analysis will be to 
determine his capabilities and his maturity in social situations 
to ascertain how he fits into his home and community. When 
these evaluations are amassed, it should be possible to deter- 
mine from them a feasible plan of training or education. 

At the present time an acceptable plan of operation involves 
a classification of children according to their educational po- 
tential. The least capable group cannot be expected to learn 
or profit much from any kind of formal program. Such chil- 
dren may remain at home or they may be enrolled in a special 
institution. The group next to these (referred to by some 
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people as trainable) may, on the other hand, profit from a 
carefully established and controlled non-academic program. 
They will be able to learn many of the self-care tasks and, in 
general, will be able to live semi-independently in society. 
Higher in intelligence than either of the two former groups is 
another group usually found enrolled in public school classes 
but accomplishing practically nothing; yet if these children 
are brought together into a program especially prepared for 
them, they will be able to learn the basic school skills to an 
extent which will enable them to be self-supporting citizens. 
These are the children who are referred to as the educable 
mentally retarded. 



Complicating Factors 

The most complicated problem remains an adequate diag- 
nosis and hence a proper classification of children who appear 
to be mentally handicapped, for there are frequently many 
other handicaps which can appear to be mental retardation 
but which in reality are quite different. For example, a deaf 
or even hard-of-hearing child who does not respond to ques- 
tions or commands gives the appearance of being dull. When 
he does not talk, either, he causes the casual observer or even 
the parent to believe that he is not bright. Actually, the prob- 
lem of handling a deafened child is entirely different from that 
of handling a mentally retarded child. 

Another type of disability which frequently depresses an 
outward appearance of normal intelligence is damage to the 
central nervous system in specific instances called cerel:^al 
palsy. This condition usually involves the motor area of a 
child’s nervous system and, therefore, prevents him from com- 
municating adequately. A third difficulty which often hampers 
accurate diagnosis is any kind of emotional maladjustment. 
Malnutrition, also, or other conditions connected with inade- 
quate care or health problems will often depress the outward 
appearance of intelligence to such an extent that a child 

appears dull. 

The problem then is one both of diagnosis and of classifica- 
tion. The first part involves finding those who are truly men- 
tally handicapped and the second part relates to some kind of 
proper classification of them so that they can obtain as much 
education or training as they are able to assimilate. 
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Since it is known that the final decision will be the result of 
integrating information from all sources (family doctor, med- 
ical specialist, school psychologist, social worker, visiting 
teacher, school nurse, teacher, and parents), the only question 
is, who will be the chairman or initiator of the study. Experi- 
ence reveals that this leadership will vary from child to child 
and that it really does not matter much which specialist leads. 
What does matter is that someone does! 

Types of Programs 

After the children have been properly diagnosed and classi- 
fied, there are still different ways of carrying out the educa- 
tional or training program. The approach that is receiving 
most attention at the present time, because it relates to a 
larger number of children, is the public school program which 
includes day school classes for such handicapped children. The 
advantage of this kind of program is that the child can live at 
home where he is not only loved by his family but where his 
needs can be cared for by that family. Many of these children 
are actually found in the regular grades of public school ; but 
experience indicates that this is a most unsatisfactory means 
of handling their situation, quite useless from the standpoint 
of accomplishing objectives. 

If, in such cases, arrangements can be made for a mentally 
handicapped child to attend a special class in the regular 
school, parents will have done the best they can from the 
standpoint of his education. These classes are usually un- 
graded (that is, the teacher can give special individual atten- 
tion to each child's strong and weak points) . The curriculum 
in the majority of the classes is based primarily on experience 
units of work about some experience that the child has had, 
or an experience that the teacher feels necessary in order for 
the child to advance academically, socially, and emotionally. 
The basic subjects — such as reading, 'writing, arithmetic, and 
spelling — are studies as need arises in the unit. 

The goals and objectives which are to be reached with each 
of these groups of children must be carefully spelled out not 
only for the teacher but for the parents. Everyone involved 
in the educational or training program should be aware of the 
objectives. If this is done, the handling of projects at home or 
at school, as well as the school class program itself will help 
to improve the learning situation. Knowing the limitations of 



these children is almost as important as knowing the assets 
which they have. The methods of teaching the educable men- 
tally retarded children are basically the same as those used in 
regular class instruction but more emphasis is placed on learn- 
ing by doing. Lessons are shorter and essentials are repeated 
until the child has adequate knowledge of the basic facts 
needed for his life in society. 

There are also available a few private schools for the men- 
tally handicapped. Practically all of them were originally 
organized by religious or other private groups. The primary 
role of such programs is to make possible a continuum of serv- 
ices through the provision of pre-school activity programs and 
post-school sheltered workshops. 

Other sources of help which are of great importance are the 
state-supported institutions for the mentally handicapped. 
Parents of children in the very lowest classification (those 
having neither speech nor ability to take care of their own 
needs) will usually find placement in such institutions the best 
solution for their child. There are other instances, however, 
where placement in a private school or state institution is de- 
sirable. These hinge upon the circumstances in each particular 
family. If there are other children in the family whose lives 
are being blighted by the presence of a severely retarded child, 
it is likely that placement oe.tside of the family is desirable. 

Parents Especially Have Problems 

The problems confronting p.arents of mentally handicapped 
children are really ,‘|Teai,^r than those of the children them- 
selves. Even though it is known that as many as five to seven 
per cent of all children are somewhat mentally handicapped, 
no one thinks rhat his child will be one of thi?. group. Since 
parents have few othe.* children with whom to compare their 
child, they are frequently unabie to judge its degree of retar- 
dation. Also, and probably most important of all, is the fact 
that no one desires to have a retarded child; therefore, by 
denying his child’s condition, the parent can at least delay 
facing the problem. The emotional blow to parents when 
mental handicap is discovered is terrific. Since tlie greatest 
solace of parents probably comes from their family doctor 
and their religious leader, ft is to these two that parents 
should first go for help and assurance. After that, they should 
investigate the resources in their community for proper evalu- 
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ation of their child’s capabilities. This evaluation can be made 
either by a child guidance clinic, a special education clinic 
operated by a public school or college, or a privately practicing 
psychologist or psychiatrist. These sources can advise the 
parents as to community facilities available for their partic- 
ular child. The biggest problem faced by the parents is in 
accepting the child as he is, and then maJcing the most of the 
abilities that he does possess. 

Great care must be used in determining such a child’s 
abilities, and then in helping him live and work up to those 
abilities. Far too often an attitude of despair concerning the 
child’s prospects enters into the situation, but with adequate 
education in the school, and with parents helping to share the 
responsibility of this education, the educable mentally re- 
tarded child can become an independent individual. This is 
the modem philosophy behind educating such children. 

School systems throughout the state have gradually begun 
to provide the necessary services as they have become more 
aware of the need. Notable among the types of program de- 
velopment are those in the less metropolitan areas and in 
secondary schools. 

Laws passed by the State Legislature and rules of procc'lure 
established by the Commission on General Education of the 
State Board of Education have increasingly enabled school 
districts to organize special classes. 



What Then? 

After the mentally handicapped children have been trained 
or educated in the best manner possible, some provision should 
then be made for making them as eifective as possible in their 
adult life. Experience reveals that the group of children 
classified as the educable mentally handicapped who have 
attended special classes will, with some assistance, be about 
90 per cent employable and self-supporting. Probably as many 
as one per cent (part of the educable mentally retarded group 
and some of the trainable group) will be partly self-support- 
ing if they can work under careful supervision like that found 
in sheltered workshops. 

There are many specialists who are willing to help in this 
program and different people will need to help when a men- 
tally handicapped child is at different ages. But the main 
burden of initiating programs and pressing on from one step 
to another rests with the parents. 



What the Parents Should Do 

1. Determine the facilities in your community for such 
children. 

2. Investigate especially the public school program and get 
specific information as to how, when, and if your child 
will fit into it. 

3. If there are no community facilities for a child like 
yours, investigate the nearest community that does have 
such services. 

4. Consider at all times the effect, good and bad, which the 
handicapped child has on other members of the family. 
Is he a mental health strain on the mother? Are family 
relationships tense? Is he placing brothers and sisters 
in difficult positions? 

5. Realize most of all that you are not alone and that there 
are many other such children, but nevertheless this child 
is yours and it is your responsibility to take care of him. 

What the School Should Do 

1. Realize that the problem of training and educating the 
mentally handicapped child in this age of equal oppor- 
tunity cannot be put off longer. 

2. Special classes should be organized where there are 
enough children, since their placement in the regular 
grade is interfering with the rights of other children in 
the grade and is causing only frustration for the re- 
tarded child. 
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PHYStCAL HANDICAP: 

ORTHOPEDIC and SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 

The physically handicapped may come from the ranks of the 
intellectually superior, or from the emotionally and mentally 
handicapped groups. Whate\rer their classification, each year 
many thousands of American children are unable to lead nor- 
mal lives because they are physically handicapped. Their dis- 
abilities range from broken legs to such complex conditions as 
cerebral palsy, rheumatic fever, muscular dystrophy, and epi- 
lepsy. Some of these children require only temporan^ provi- 
sion for care, while others need a lifetime of care and super- 
vision. Many must receive the greater part of their education 
in special classes of the public school ; others may learn at 
home through a visiting teacher or school-home telephone 
service.. Those who are less fortunate physically must attend 
hospital schools or state supported institutions. 

No single definition can possibly describe the one per 
cent of our school-age children who are called the physically 
handicapped. Some may be able to use their hands, but their 
walking may be impossible or painfully slow. Some may speak 
distinctly while others cannot be understood even by their 
parents. Some may be confined to a wheelchair; others can 
run, dance, and skip. Many are continually aware of their 
physical limitations because of a brace, a cast, or a restraining 
strap. Others must await the ravages of an epileptic seizure 
before being reminded of their disability. 

Special Health Problems 

Although the exact cause of rheumatic fever is still un- 
known, the condition is usually preceded by such infections as 
scarlet fever, strep throat, or tonsillitis. The child usually has 
a sore throat, after which he seems to recover during the next 
one to four weeks. If acute rheumatic fever is present, he may 
begin to complain about feeling tired and having pain in his 
arms, legs, and joints. He may become unusually restless and 
irritable, or fail to do his usual quality of sehrol work. There 
may be unexplained nose bleeds, pallor, and a failure to gain 
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weight. All these symptoms warrant an immediate visit to a 
physician. 

Eheumatic fever almost always affects the heart. Neverthe- 
less, although two-thirds cf the victims have permanent scar- 
ring of the heart, the majority can still lead relatively normal 
lives. 

When a child who has had rheumatic fever develops rheu- 
matic heart disease, the physician often prescribes an extended 
period of limited physical activity. This may require the child 
to remain at home. If he stays at home, a home-bound teacher 
or a school-home telephone system may be supplied by the 
public schools. If the pupil is able to attend school on a limited 
schedule, he may enroll as a member of a local special class 
for physically handicapped children. The special class teacher 
can provide constructive forms of recreation and supervise 
much needed rest periods. This child with rheumatic heart 
will feel increasingly less desire to engage in strenuous com- 
petitive exercise. Consequently he will get well faster, with 
less chance of severe heart damage. 

Eheumatic fever is only one of several conditions which may 
lower the vitality of children. Diabetes, asthma, nephritis, 
diseases of the nervous and circulatory system, nutritional 
problems, and tuberculosis often require adjustments in the 
daily lives of children to such an extent that they can no longer 
attend regular school. As v;ith those who have suffered from 
rheumatic fever, these children need extremely flexible school 
programs and often provisions for Special Education. 

Another major health problem is epilepsy. About one per- 
son in two hundred suffer from this condition. It is character- 
ized by a temporary loss or impairment of consciousness. Epi- 
leptic seizures are usually accompanied by muscle movements 
which may range from a slight twitching of the eyelids to a 
violent shaking of the entire body. The exact cause of epilepsy 
is unknown. It is a disorder of cell metabolism. This means 
that it is not essentially different from such illness as the com- 
mon cold, diabetes, and high blood pressure. Quite naturally, a 
diagnosis of epilepsy can be made only by a physician. 

Many persons who suffer from epilepsy can be helped by 
medicine, but not all. In fact, through a combination of medi- 
cation and diet, nearly half of those who have seizures under- 
go a decrease in the severity of their condition. Since, how- 
ever, not all epileptics can be helped medically, they must 
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learn to live with their handicap, whether they are at home, in 
school, or in a state institution equipped for their care and 
treatment. 

Most teachers feel that if an epileptic child is well enough, 
he should attend his regular school class. At times this is 
impossible because his seizures occur too frequently or be- 
cause he is exposed to unusual hazards and emotional stresses 
during the school day. In such instances he may find the best 
opportunity to live with his handicap under the guidance of a 
specially trained teacher in a special class. 

Miscellaneous Health and Orthopedic Problems 

Many other physically handicapping conditions that have 
not been mentioned constitute major barriers to the welfare 
and education of American children. Various blood, nerve, 
muscle, and bone conditions will continue to afflict our children 
for years to come. The proper opportunities for children so 
afflicted must therefore be provided in ever-increasing num- 
bers if we are to help them in their efforts to achieve a happy 
and useful life during their childhood and later. 

Cerebral Palsy 

Cerebral palsy is caused by damage to the brain which may 
have occurred before, during, or after birth. It is character- 
ized by disturbed muscle function. The child’s movements may 
be involuntary and random or marked by such conditions as 
stiffness, rigidity, or tremors. All or any part of the body may 
be involved. Speech, vision, and hearing defects are commonly 
found in conjunction with cerebral palsy. 

Because cerebral palsy is the result of brain injury, intel- 
lectual function and emotional stability may be impaired. 
Nearly 35 per cent of all children with cerebral palsy are 
thought to be average or above in intelligence, 25 per cent 
are slow learners, and 40 per cent are much below average in 
mental ability. The latter group, those handicapped by cere- 
bral palsy and severe mental deficiency, constitute a major 
problem in family and community management. 

Cerebral palsy is usually caused by an insufficient suoply of 
oxygen to the brain or by hemorrhage into the brain sub- 
stance. Conditions such as low blood pressure in the mother, 
accidents or irregularities in the functions of the placenta, or 
difficult birth, have been cited as causes of brain damage and 
consequent cerebral palsy. German measles, kidney trouble, 
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and metabolic disturbances are believed to result at times in 
damage to the unborn child. MeningitiKS, encephalitis, severe 
head injuries, and asphyxiation may also produce symptoms 
of cerebral palsy after the child is born. 

Although these are a few of the conditions which may cause 
cerebral palsy, such handicaps are often known to exist with- 
out aiiy apparent presence of cerebral palsy. 

The degree of physical handicap in cerebral palsy may vary. 
Children who are only slightly handicapped can lead relatively 
normal lives. Those with moderate physical and mental handi- 
caps may be educated through home-bound teaching, school- 
home telephone, or special schools and classes. The child with 
cerebral palsy who has a severe physical handicap and is pro- 
foundly mentally retarded usually profits most from a non- 
academic training program. Custodial care is provided in state 
institutions where a training program in the simple routines 
of self care and work habits is offered. 



Brain Injury and Learning Disabilities 

An additional group of children who have suffered injury to 
the brain differ from the cerebral palsy group in showing few 
major physical signs of damage. These children present 
unique patterns of personality and language development 
which handicap them in their attempts to learn. 

Generally speaking, the child’s learning handicap is caused 
by an injury to, or malfunction of certain portions of the 
brain. Characteristically, this type of youngster can best be 
described as being highly “disorganized.” 

Thi.s disorganization manifests itself most commonly in the 
child’s inability to pay attention, to change from one kind of 
activity to another, and to deal with abstract and intangible 
concepts. He is often over-active and impulsive, and is gener- 
ally confused about what he is, or what he is able to do. His 
disability may render him incapable of being able to con- 
ceptualize the relationship of parts of things to the whole or 
to visualize the logical sequence or steps which must be taken 
to successfully complete a simple activity. 

This is the brain-injured child, the perceptually handi- 
capped child, the child vdth special learning disabilities. 
Alarmingly, as many as seven per cent of the school-age chil- 
dren in Indiana may be brain-injured to the extent that they 
are unable to develop to even two-thirds of their full potential. 
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Equally surprising is the fact that a great proportion of these 
children have average or above average intelligence. 



Teaching such a child is perhaps one of the most challenging 
and stimulating experiences a teacher could encounter. The 
teacher is trained, but does not use a specific formula to teach 
each. In order to help these children learn, she must be cre- 
ative. She must plan and develop a workable program for 
each individual in her classroom. She must possess the ability 
to understand these boys and girls and their problems, as well 



as to know their capabilities and deficits. 

The ultimate goal of the teacher is to help the child develop 
to his full academic potential, and to lead him to a realistic 
acceptance of himself as a worthy individual ; hopefully en- 
abling the child to return to his regular class as a participat- 



ing member. 

A team of professionals work together with the teacher to 
help her determine the most appropriate approach to working 
with each child. She must experiment, evaluate, and continu- 
ally develop her teaching technique with regard to each child’s 
special problems. In addition to academic instruction, the 
teacher may also provide visual motor training activities 
which are designed to help the child develop physical and 



perceptual coordination. 

Although this kind of disorder has been known about and 
researched for some time, school programs for perceptually 
handicapped children are still in their infancy. Our univer- 
sities are beginning to develop training programs to provide 
teachers with a wealth of information and experience, which 
will better enable them to meet the needs of learning disabled 
children. 

Any indication of brain damage, whether manifested as the 
physical handicap or cerebral palsy or as more subtle irregu- 
larities in behavior of children not outwardly handicapped, 
should be explored medically and psychologically before edu- 
cational planning Is contemplated. 



Things Parents Can Do to Help 

The parents of a physically handicapped child face many 
responsibilities to their child, to themselves, and to the whole 
family. They should first accept the reality of their child’s 
handicap. The handicap is present; hence it must be recog- 
nized for what it is. The next step is to follow the suggestions 
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of a physician who specializes in the child’s particular handi- 
cap. If possible the child should remain under one physician’s 
care rather than be shifted from doctor to doctor. The child 
should also be examined at a recognized mental health, psy- 
chiatric, or special education clinic. The combination of med- 
ical and psychological examinations will help in future plan- 
ning. Parents should encourage the child to do for himself 
those things which are within his physical and mental abil- 
ities. He should be helped to develop his assets and to circum- 
vent or improve his limitations. 

Parents have the responsibility of seeing to their own phys- 
ical and mental well-being as well as that of their child. 
Periodic health examinations are important. Absorbing out- 
side interests with plenty of time away from the frequently 
exacting routine of caring for the child will help the parents 
to maintain a cheerful and mentally healthful attitude. 

Services of the Public Schools 

The philosophy of adapting instruction to the mental and 
physical capabilities of each child is recognized as the keystone 
of good educational practice. Educators have recognized that 
not all regular school situations can provide handicapped chil- 
dren with a satisfactory learning environment. The school 
facilities and the specialized teaching techniques required for 
many physically handicapped children are not available under 
regular classroom conditions. 

The additional factor of pronounced academic retardation 
caused by extensive and intermittent absences also places a 
barrier in the way of the physically handicapped child. He 
must often have truly individualized instruction in a partic- 
ular educational setting. This does not mean that he is isolated 
from non-handicapped children. The special class teacher inte- 
grates his group into the activities of the whole school. As a 
result, the classroom teacher helps the physically handicapped 
children to learn how to live with their handicaps in a non- 
handicapped world. Similarily, the itinerant teacher helps the 
homebound child maintain contact with his group at school. 
He may do this with pictures, letters, and recordings. A 
school-home telephone may also permit the child to participate 
in lessons at school. 

Physically handicapped children are much like any other 
children. They have the same requirements for living. The 
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great difference lies in some of the wajTrS by which their ulti- 
mate goals must be achieved. 
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VISUAL HANDICAP 

The child who has a serious and uncorrectable eye condition 
undoubtedly faces an educational handicap. He is confronted 
by two difficulties with which the usual child does not have to 
cope: the attitude of others toward the visually handicapped, 
and the need for new tools and methods through which he may 
receive his education. Adults know his problems, but the child 
cannot possibly comprehend any difficulty until others bring it 
to his attention. To him, not seeing as others do is normal. 

The visually handicapped may be placed in two categories : 

Portialiy Sighted 

A partially sighted child is defined as having a visual acuity 
of 2«/70 or less in the better eye after correction and who is 
able to use his vision as a principal means of education. For 
educational purposes, such a child can use printed and other 
visual materials and media, but is limited in the use of such 
matter in a variety of ways. Some children may be able to use 
conventional printed matter if a magnifying device or vision 
training is provided. Others may be able to read print only if 
it is available in large type. Still others may need a combina- 
tion of vision training, large print and special lighting. 

Blind 

A child is defined as being legally blind if he has a visual 
acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye after correction, or 
a peripheral field so contracted that the widest diameter of a 
field subtends an angular distance no greater than 20 degrees. 
For educational purposes, a child is clasi- fied as blind if his 
vision is so impaired that he cannot use his vision as a prin- 
cipal mieans of education. Such a child may use Braille, tangi- 
ble devices, and/or aural devices and media (i.e. : tape record- 
ings, talking books (records), or reader service). 

In some cases, he may even have enough residual vision 
which can be used in certain learning situations. 

The visually handicapped child still has at his command the 
three major avenues of learning used by all infants : he puts 
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objects into his mouth and learns of them ; he hears the voice 
of his mother; and he uses his sense of smell to bring him joy 
and opportunity for learning. For the first few years of his 
life, the major concern must be to adjust his family to him and 
give him the opportunity for as great a variety of learning 
situations as possible. Mom and dad need help. Further, they 
desire help. They must learn from someone — or from bitter 
experience — the fine difference between loving car and over- 
protection. They must find ways of helping their child to do 
for himself as normal children do. They need to know what is 
to be expected of him at given ages. They need to help their 
child utilize his other senses to supplement sight in order that 
he may escape being physically, academically, and socially 
retarded. They must overcome disappointment as they learn 
that their child is not in every way the superior being they 
had expected. They must above all, find the middle road be- 
tween guarding him as a helpless soul and thrusting him for- 
ward in an attempt to prove that there is really nothing wrong 
after all. 

Accurate and early diagnosis by a specialist is the first step. 
The doctor will be able to determine the degree of vision which 
the child has, to advise what developments may be expected, 
and to prescribe treatment. In this way, the child will benefit 
by whatever scientific skill can do to correct or arrest his con- 
dition. Such medical diagnosis does not imply that the parents 
should start on an unending search after mythical cures that 
waste effort, money, and worse yet, valuable time. Adjust- 
ment to a situation begins v/ith a recognition of “what is,” not 
with “what I had hoped.” 

Pre-school training is most essential for the visually handi- 
capped child. First of all, he needs to be loved and played with 
as any other baby; and he needs to be talked to. Even before 
there is any possibility of comprehension, he must be talked 
to. There are the articles of his clothing to name, the food that 
he eats, his toys, and the names of members of his family. 
Thus he learns the identity of each, builds a vocabulary that 
leads toward reading-readiness, and even more importantly, 
feels the security of being included in family activities. Later, 
he will need to have an opportunity for talking. He will need 
to be taught to pat-a-cake and to manipulate his toys. There 
must be toys, of course, and thought given to the ones which 
will meet the needs of the particular child. 



There must be opportunity for many normal childhood ex- 
periences. Without this beginning, the child will be addition- 
ally handicapped in school. He cannot understand a ball game, 
unless he has participated in a ball game. He cannot talk with 
other children about hopscotch, unless he has tried the game. 
He cannot calculate symbolic arithmetic, unless he has dealt 
with and counted real objects. The home is an opportunity for 
these and similar early experiences which will enable a handi- 
capped child to approximate the learning potential of his age- 
group as he begins his formal school work. 

What direction this school work is to take, what sort of 
school will give a particular child the best environment in 
which to develop, will need careful consideration. This care in 
selecting the school and the course of study for the handi- 
capped child will necessitate the parents becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the advantages oifered by each possibility, as 
well as with the needs of their child. Whereas one visually 
handicapped youngster can cope with the competition of public 
school, be stimulated by it, and know a happy social adjust- 
ment, another will respond better to the greater security of 
the special class or school. 

Whether or not a school can offer the opportunity for this 
adjustment to be made easily, without loss of achievement, is 
one of the best means of judging its usefulness in a given 
situation. The school must also give thought to utilizing, as 
well as conserving, the vision which the child already has. 
Tool subjects will require his greatest adaptation. Reading 
will often need to be taught by means of Braille or books with 
large type. In many cases, vision may facilitate the reading 
of most regular print. Writing may employ a variety of 
methods: slate and stylus, Braille writer, scored paper and 
black pencil, etc. Whatever the means of writing by hand 
which .*.s taught, it has been found advisable for visually handi- 
capped children to study typewriting from the fourth or fifth 
grade on. 

Methods used in the sciences will need to appeal chiefly to 
the sense of smell, hearing, and touch. Mathematics will re- 
quire the use of an arithmetic slate, raised diagrams, tangible 
geometric forms, and a greater amount of mental computa- 
tion. Maps and globes must also possess raised surfaces. Since 
these pieces of apparatus are readily available, parents and 
teachers of visually handicapped children should become aware 



of their existence and the sources of supply. There are islso 
devices which can be used to supplement and broaden a child’s 
class work. The Talking Book (recorded books), tape record- 
ers, and musical recordings are good examples of this type of 
material. 



The program for the visually handicapped child must also 
offer opportunity for active participation in physical educa- 
tion and in recreational games. Opportunities will be needed 
for self-expression in art, music, modeling, or creative crafts. 
Because mobility and posture are often problems for the visu- 
ally handicapped child, school and home will need to cooper^^te 
in establishing habits which will later bring ease of carriage 
and locomotion. 

As there are certain adjustments to be made in methods and 
tools, there are likewise adjustments required in psychological 
approach. Verbal directions or demonstrations before the 
class will mean little to a child who cannot see what is being 
shown. He will need to have the object, or a model of it, in his\. 
hands, doing each step of a procedure under personal guid- 
ance. It needs to be kept in mind that the visually handi- 
capped child does not always have the ability to watch and 
imitate. Therefore, if he is in a class with children who are 
securing much of their instruction in this way, he may well be 
convinced that he is stupid. 

Similarities of the handicapped child to the normal child far 
outnumber his differences. Yet it is only when parent and 
teacher are fully aware of the areas where differences exist 
and where adaptations need to be made that these adjustments 
can be effected unobtrusively. 

The time when formal education is to begin will depend on 
the age when the child is ready for it. In any event, it should 
begin in the neighborhood nursery school or kindergarten, if 
at all possible. There, the necessary ad:?.ptations are at a mini- 
mum and the group itself is less aware of any differences. 
However, special pre-school programs are in many cases 
essential. 

There is a wealth of experience and research on the many 
phases of development of a visually handicapped child. In 
meeting this sort of problem for the first time, valuable help 
may be secured through written data, and through personal 
contact with the individuals themselves, parents, and their 
teachers. 
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AGENCIES 

1. The American Foundation for the Blind 
15 West 16th Street 

New York City 

Practical literature on the training of visually handicapped children. 
Many devices sold; catalog on request. 

2. American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 
Louisville, Kentucky 40206 

Source of texts — Braille, recorded and large type print; mathe- 
matical teaching tools; maps, globes, games writing materials, etc.; 
catalogs on request. 

3. National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
Local office Indiana University Medical Center 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46207 

Literature on eye diseases, care of the eyes, proper lighting, etc.: 
also films and posters; catalog on request. 

4. Indiana Agency for the Blind 
536 West 30th Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46208 

Home teachers and counselors acting in advisory capacity to parents 
and teachers. Some special instruction for teachers. College and 
vocational training available to qualified, legally blind students. Job 
placement service. 



5. Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
Indiana State Library 

140 North Senate Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

Lending agency for Braille and Talking Books, Materials also in 
print suitable for teachers and parents. 

6. Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Division of Special Education 

State House 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

7. The Indiana State School for the Blind 
7725 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46240 

8. Special programs in local school corporations. Contact the Super- 
intendent of schools. 

9. Textbook Library for the Blind. 

7725 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46240 

Lending library of textbooks in Braille and large print. 
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HEARING HANDICAP 

Of all the types of physical impairments which may affect 
' children, a hearing handicap is probably the most difficult for 
parents to recognize and to accept. Their child looks so nor- 
mal. Because he laughs, cries, and plays just as other children 
do during their early years, his parents have difficulty in 
accepting or recognizing the fact that he is different until he 
is older and in some cases until he has lost many valuable 
years. Yet, with the exception of the child who is both deaf 
and blind, the child with a severe loss of hearing is education- 
ally handicapped to a greater extent than is any other type of 
handicapped child. The deaf child is two to three years behind 
his hearing peers due to the deficiency in language skills. Fre- 
quently, the hearing handicap will also affect the child’s social 
and emotional development. 

There are many types of hearing impairment, each of which 
requires different understanding and treatment. However, for 
purposes of identification, children with hearing losses can be 
divided roughly into two groups: the bard of hearing and the 
deaf. The rate of incidence for such children may be estimated 
at .6 per cent of the school population. The hard-of-hearing 
child can hear and understand speech, but with difficulty. The 
speech must be loud and the child must use a hearing aid, or 
lip reading along wdth a hearing aid, to supplement his own 
faulty hearing. The hard-of-hearing child usually begins to 
talk later than the average child and his speech is less under- 
standable. The hard-of-hearing child may be aware of loud 
sounds such as horns, airplane motors, and even radio, v.^hich 
comes to him as vibration, but he is unable to hear and to 
understand speech by the ear alone. Even with the amplifica- 
tion of a hearing aid, a deaf child cannot hear and recognize 
a’l speech sounds. He is educationally deaf. He is like the 
blind child who is aware of light and darkness but cannot per- 
ceive objects. 

Losses for those who are hard of hearing may range from 
mild impairment, which means that the listener has difficulty 
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in hearing speech under less than ideal conditions, to severe 
impairments when speech is understood with such great diffi- 
culty even under the best conditions that amplification of 
sound by a hearing aid is required. 

No sharp line separates the deaf from the very hard of 
hearing. It is often difficult to determine definitely whether 
the very young child falls into one group or the other. It often 
takes some time for skilled teachers and other specialists to 
determine the degree of deafness. Their task is complicated 
by the fact that the educationally deaf child often enjoys sen- 
sations of sound which come to him as vibrations and he may 
even have an appreciation for music, while still being educa- 
tionally deaf. Both he and the very hard-of-hearing child need 
early and intensive special trainingv 

The deaf child will not develop speech at all without long 
and intensive training by skilled teachers of the deaf. Even 
then, his speech will be different from that of other children 
because we learn to speak by hearing others and by imitating 
what we hear. Thus, if he cannot hear speech, he will speak 
imperfectly. 

The earlier a hearing-handicapped child learns to under- 
stand and to talk with others, however, the better are his op- 
portunities in the hearing world culturally, socially, and eco- 
nomically. Parents are likely to be more concerned over their 
child’s lack of speech than they are over disabilities imposed 
by a loss of hearing. Therefore, proper immediate concern for 
other aspects of life is desirable to prompt the appropriate 
early training; for complete emphasis on speech to the detri- 
ment of these other aspects of life may do more harm than 
good. The primary concern of these parents should always be 
the child’s physical, social, and emotional development. Chil- 
dren who feel secure with other people are better able to profit 
from instruction. The assumption by parents that speech must 
be “perfect” can even add to the insecurity and maladjustment 
of children w-ith impaired hearing, since most of them still 
imperfect speech even at the end of their training pro- 
gram. With a deaf child every effort should be made to com- 
municate in ways that are meaningful to him. These will in- 
clude using pictures, gestures, pantomime, facial expressions, 
and any other activities that convey meaning. A caress, a 
push, a spanking, and a smile are all significant forms of com- 
munication whether the recipients hear or not. 
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Just as gestures of hand and body can come to have mean- 
ing, so also can gestures of lips, tongue, and face. Interpreta- 
tion of these facial gestures is the skill we know as lip read- 
ing or speech reading. This skill, undoubtedly, is the most 
useful means for understanding normal conversation that can 
be employed by a person with impaired hearing. It is partic- 
ularly valuable to the hard of hearing as a supplement to im- 
perfect hearing. To be sure, the ability to read lips will vary 
as other abilities do. It seems to depend more on inherent 
knack or aptitude than upon hard study. Moreover, with 
speech reading as with speech reproduction, the implication 
that a child’s happiness is entirely dependent upon develop- 
ing these abilities can do harm. A child who is worried over 
his disabilities is not receptive to learning. Therefore, al- 
though parents can do a great deal in the home, they should 
not become so over zealous in their role as teacher that doing 
so they neglect their role as parents. It is most important for 
the parents of hearing-handicapped children to instill in them 
the confidence that they are accepted and loved for what 
they are. 

It is important that hearing handicaps be recognized as 
early as possible and that services to correct or to improve the 
condition be secured immediately. Some of the symptoms 
which should prompt parents and teachers to consider the 
possible presence of hearing impairment and to seek assistance 
are: (1) failure to react to sounds — the radio, doorbell, tele- 
phone voices, (2) delayed speech in childhood, (3) inability to 
locate direction from which sounds come, (4) more than nor- 
mal use of hands in making wants known, (5) a poor sense of 
balance, (6) faulty speech and mispronunciation of common 
words, (7) a “deaf” voice characterized by lack of normal in- 
tonation and resonance, (8) inattention and frequent mis- 
takes in carrying out instructions, (9) turning the head to 
catch sound with the better ear. 

Hearing defects may be classified according to type: con- 
ductive, nerve, and mixed. Conductive losses are caused by a 
defect or obstruction in the ear canal or in the middle ear 
which prevents sound from reaching the inner ear and the 
nerve of hearing, as it does in the normal ear. This condition 
never results in total deafness and can be helped more often 
than not by medical treatment and surgery. A nerve loss may 
affect the inner ear, where sound is received, or the nerve of 
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hearing between the inner ear and the 

center where sound impulses are received and i ^ . 

The loss may be semi- or total. Mixed deafness is a com i 

tion of conductive loss and nerve loss. 

TTp^rinff loss may be either congenital (existing at the time 
-- a-"U->ed. The longer a child has had hearing, the 

Ir^tort^^y he-has had to learn to 
language normally. Nevertheless, even ^ cMd who 
hearing when he is ten to twelve years old, needs speec" “J 
Son and training if his speech is not to become worse after 

“ tmSZon causes of congenital hearing Sing 

nesses of the mother during pregnancy, failure of the hearing 
mechanism to develop, and heredity. Some cjses of ac^ired 
deafness are: children’s diseases accompanied by high f ^ 
abscesses of the ear. throat infections, and injuries to tne 

Sarents who suspect their child of suffering from a hearing 
impairment should secure adequate help as W'oWy as Po®®' «• 
ms can be secured not only from various otolopsts th^ 

out the state, but also at the School for the “^BaH State 
oils, and at speech and hearing centers locat^ at Ban State 
University Muncie; at Indiana University, Bioomington, at 
Liana University Medical Center, Indianap^ 

^tate University, Terre Haute; and at Purdue Univer y, 
L^ette. A pl^sician, preferably an otologist, ohoidd 
suited to see if the hearing condition can be improved through 
m^ical treatment. At one of the centers me"*'""! 
parents should secure an examination by an audiolo^st sMM 

Tn the assessment and diagnosis of * f “rinr^^d 

audiologists can make referrals *?,, " o“a 

dealers The hearing aid dealers will help m the fittin^ oi a 
hiring aid if such a device will help the patient in question 

If eLmination discloses a hearing ‘XTchllXsses 
enough to handicap the child in regular public school classes 

Td ff tt coLtion is not a temporary one, then competen 

educational advice should be secured. Many ^ 

not feel qualified to give educational advice regarding c i 
wVth^^ handicaps. Fortunately, there are persons avai - 
able in Indiana who have had considerable experience m edu- 
eating children with hearing handicaps of many types and 

degrees. 
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Where hearr.ig loss is slight, especially if only one 
affected; a child can probably “get along” in the regular public 
school classroom if he is advantageously seated. 

Where the hearing loss is greater, it may be necessary to 
lit the child with a hearing aid and give him special i^*struc- 
tion in lip reading as well as providing both parents and child 
with academic counseling. A large number of children m Indi- 
ana are receiving this type of assistance. 

Where hearing loss is considerable and language is severely 
limited, it may be necessary to put the child in a smaller class 
designed especially for those with hearing defects. When the 
child has such a severe hearing impairment that he is educa- 
tionally deaf, it is quite likely that he should be enrolled in a 
program for the deaf in the public schools or at the School for 
the Deaf. In both of these programs, he will have trained 
teachers with special methods for teaching speech, lip reading, 
and language. He will then be able to compete in classes with 
other children of similar ability and similar degrees of hear- 
ing loss. 

It is possible that some children with severe losses can ob- 
tain the necessary education in one of the day classes for deaf 
children throughout the state, provided they live in or near one 
of the cities where these centers have been established. Chil- 
dren who live close enough to the School for the Deaf in 
Indianapolis may also attend on a day basis. The majority of 
children at the school come from a considerable distance, how- 
ever, and are in residence during the week, many of them 
going home on week ends. 

In 1968, a public school program for the preschool deaf 
child was initiated in nine regional locations throughout Indi- 
ana. The program is for children two to five years of age 

inclusive. „ _ „ . . 

The over-all program at the School for the Deaf extends 

from preschool through high school and offers intensive voca- 
tional training in addition to the regular school subjects. In 
1958, the school completed for children from five to eight 
years of age a new Primary Oral Unit where all instruction, 
care, and training is entirely apart from the main school. In 
1967 another oral unit was completed and houses children who 

are between the ages of eight to ten. 

Regardless of the educational facilities which a child will 
need when he is of school age, parents can, and must, do a 
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great deal to help the child adjust to his hearing loss before 
he reaches school age. 

Long ago a child who was born deaf was condemned to a 
lonely existence. There were no schools for him to attend. No- 
body believed he could be educated. Many people supposed he 
had no intelligence. People did not know that he could be 
taught at all— much less that he could be taught speak and 
to read lips. 

Today there are schools for the deaf in every civilized coun- 
try. In our Indiana School, all deaf children are taught to 
speak and to read lips within the bounds of their abilities ; and 
every child has the opportunity to read, write, and master all 
other regular school subjects. 

Learn His Special Problems 

Nothing about the hearing handicapped should frighten you. 
The specially trained person has no magic wand; he has only 
an understanding of the child and his disorder, which parents 
also can have. The handicapped child needs the same training 
that a normal child needs, but he requires more of it. 

1. He can learn to understand speech, although in the be- 
ginning speech will mean very little to him. Do not stop 
talking because he fails to understand. 

2. He can learn to follow simple commands given orally. 
Talk to him. Do not use signs and gestures only. 

3. He can learn as well as another child if he knows what 
he is to learn. Do not become angry if h%i fails to under- 
stand at once and do not believe him stupid if he is con- 
fused. Above all do not punish him for not understand- 
ing. 

4. He can learn to talk, although, in the beginning his 
speech will be hard to understand and slow to develop. 
Do not criticize his poor pronunciation, or refuse to try 
to understand it. 

5., He can be happy with other people. The sooner he learns 
to communicate, the easier it will be lor him to become 
an educated, sociable, and self-supporting citizen. Do 
not keep him from playing and learning with children 
who have normal hearing. 
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Learn Kow to Teach Him Language 

1. The hearing-handicapped child must see the face, espe- 
cially the mouth, of a speaker to understand the meaning 
qhp jjig speech movements. (I^tet us call this lip reading.) 
Do not talk until a child with hearing handicap is able 
to see your face. 

2. Always speak naturally to your child. Exaggeration or 
over-emphasis which distorts your speech movements 
may make your speech easier to understi^nd ; but it will 
make it harder for your child to read other people’s lips. 

3. Children begin to talk when it helps them meet some of 
their needs. You cannot force them to talk until they are 
ready. Do not say, “Say it!” or “Talk to me!” Deaf 
child may tire of listening to you. Remember, they are 
“listening” with their eyes. Do not be discouraged if he 
turns away from you before you!ve completed your state- 
ment. Be patient and wait until you again have his 
attention. 

4. Hold the child and sing to him often. He will feel the 
vibrations. Give him musical toys and drums, bells, and 
horns. Encourage him to listen to phonograph, radio, or 
television and to feel vibrations by placing his hand on 
the machines. Tell him stories, using sounds for ani- 
mals, horns, trains, and the like. 

5. Praise the child’s efforts to speak even if you cannot 
always understand them. 

6. Since the child needs to be watching your face while you 
talk, point to things before or after you talk. Hold small 
objects near your mouth when talking about them. 

7. Some words are basic to the child’s life. Consider his 
needs before choosing words to teach him. 

8. Words should be made louder with an implifier or hear- 
ing aid whenever possible. 

9. Talk to the child in short but complete sentences; use 
gestures only when necessary; talk to him as much as 
possible even if he does not understand everything. 

10. Make the most of each experience in order to stimulate 
the child’s learning. Talk to him before, during, and 
after each new experience. If you are going shopping, 
for example, you might say, “We’re going to the store ; 
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Fm going to buy some apples. Here is the money,” etc. 
At the store the statements should be repeated and again 
as soon as you return home, e.g., “We went to the store; 
we bought some apples,” etc. 

11. Expect gradual improvement. Even the normal child’s 
speech sounds and sentences change and improve until 
he is ten years old. Do not expect more from your hear- 
ing-handicapped child than from a child with normal 
hearing even if you have devoted many extra hours to 
helping him. Remember, your extra efforts have simply 
provided your child with the opportunity to learn which 
was already available to a child with normal hearing. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

The Alexander Graham Bell Association, 1537 35th, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20007. 

The John Tracy Clinic (information for parents of preschool deaf chil- 
dren), 942 W. 37th Street, Los Angeles, Califor?’ia. 

The National Association of the Deaf, 2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, 
California. 

American Hearing Society, 919 -18th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Conference of Executives of American School for the Deaf, 2601 Warring 
Street, Berkeley, California. 

Council for Exceptional Children, 1201 • 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
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FILMS 

Captioned films may be secured through the: Captioned Films Office, 
Indiana School for the Deaf, 1200 E, 42nd Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 46205. 



RECORDINGS 

A list of suggested recordings may be secured from: The Volta Bureau, 
36th and Volta Place, Washington, D.C. 

RESOURCES 

Supervisor, Programs for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 401-1 Stute 
House, Indip napolis, Indiana. 

Superintendent, Indiana School for the Deaf, 1200 East 42nd Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Administrators of Special Education in public school corporations. 
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SPEECH HANDICAP 

The ability to express ourselves effectively is of paramount 
importance in our world today. We tend to assume that this 
ability develops spontaneously in children. Actually, speech 
is a unique and complex activity— the result of learned be- 
havior. It is true that most children are able to learn good 
speech. There are some, however, whose speech differs from 
that of the group to such an extent that it calls attention to 
itself or interferes with communication and adjustment. These 
are the speech-handicapped children. They number conserva- 
tively three per cent of the school population. 

What Are the Most Common Speech Handicaps? 

Speech difficulties are frequently divided into groups as 

follows. 

Articulation Problems 

This group includes all the speech deviations based pri- 
marily on incorrect production of speech sounds. Some of 
these problems result from organic conditions and some are 
non-organic, or functional, in nature. Included in the articula- 
tion group of speech deviations are those of children who omit 
sounds in words, substitute one sound for another in words, 
and distort speech sounds within a word. Examples of articu- 
lation deviations include: saying top for stop and lellow for 
yellow. 

The organic problems of articulation include speech devia- 
tioxis resulting from some physical condition which impairs 
the normal development or production of speech. Some phys- 
ical conditions causing faulty articulation are: cieft palate, 
cerebral palsy, brair 'amage, severe hearing loss, and extreme 
dental irregularities. 

Functional articulation problems may result from factors 
such as lack of stimulation, imitation of poor speech models, 
and emotional trauma. 
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Voice Problems 

This group of dimculties is made up of three major types 
having to do primarily with the sound of the voice: pitch, 
loudness, and quality. 

Rhythm Problems 

This group of difliculties includes the speech deviations com- 
monly referred to as stuttering and those which involve ex- 
cessive speed in talking. 

Language Problems 

This group of difficulties includes problems in use and com- 
prehension of linguistic symbols. Difficulties are experienced 
in the expression of ideas rather than the production of speech 
sounds. Causes of language problems include severe hearing 
loss, inadequate stimulation or instruction, and injury to the 
central nervous system. 

What Causes Speech Handicaps? 

There are many factors which may contribute to the devel- 
opment of inadequate speech. The majority of problems re- 
sult from such factors in producing inadequate speech as poor 
learning or instruction, inadequate stimulation, emotional mal- 
adjustment, foreign language influence, imitation, and similar 
factors. A much smaller percentage of speech problems can 
be attributed to such organic factors as dental malformations, 
nasal obstructions, lip, tongue, and palate abnormalities, in- 
jury to the central nervous system, or other physical devia- 
tions. 

Hov/ Is Speech Developed? 

Speech skills begin to be acquired as soon as the child is 
born and continue throughout his forraative years. The speech 
of all children does not develop equally. Speech growth, in 
younger children, is to some extent dependent upon accom- 
panying physical and mental growth. Patterns of gros.3 mus- 
cular coordination are learned first, after which the child 
gradually develops finer muscular control. As parents well 
know, the child first learns to produce crying sounds. Later, 
he develops the non-crying sounds. Vowels are mastered first, 
as these require less complex muscular adjustments. No two 
children will learn the various speech sounds at exactly the 
same age. We do know, however, that specific sounds are nor- 
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mally acquired by a certain age. By 31/2 years of age, most 
children have learned to produce the p, b, m, w, and h sounds ; 
by 4*4 years of age, they have learned the t, d, n, k, g, ng; by 
5*/4 years of age, the f sound is achieved; by 6*4 years of age, 

4-V» ctVj 1 orfctlYirlo p 'f'O rnoaf • Vl\7 n\/e%. 

tional sounds of s, z, r, wh, and voiced th sounds are learned. 
Many children master these sounds earlier than indicated, but 
some children will take longer to learn them. 



How Can Porents Help? 

Parents play an extremely important role in the process of 
the child’s speech development. Their reactions to the child’s 
early attempts at speech are of great influence on the child. 
Too frequently, well-meaning parents impose adult standards 
of speech on a young child. The two-year-old may say “wamp” 
for lamp or “toup” for soup. This is perfectly natural. It 
requires a certain amount of time for him to acquire physical 
coordination of the speech muscles and to practice making the 
various sounds. Parents can help by realizing that the child 
will require several years to develop all speech sounds. A child, 
however, is shov/ing retardation in speech development if he 
does not make the sounds by the age norms indicated earlier. 

Parents can promote speech growth by providing their chil- 
dren with a good speech environment. Children learn to speak 
by hearing speech. If a child is to develop good speech, he 
needs to hear good speech. Even when the infant is only coo- 
ing and babbling, parents can stimulate speech attempts by 
producing simple speech sounds such as “ma-ma” for the child 
to hear and attempt to reproduce. In all probability, the child 
will not repeat the correct sound the first few times he hears 
it. Eventually, after much practice, he will learn to make the 
necessary muscle movements and will acquire the sound. 

Learning speech is a complicated process. It is important 
that the child be given all the assistance possible to make his 
task easier. In instances where organic factors are contribut- 
ing to the speech problem, parents will, of course, wish to seek 
the aid of family physicians, dentists, medical specialists, or 
other consultatns. All parents should be concerned with the 
total development of their children. It will be wise to avoid 
focusing attention on the speech problems of a child. Too 
much pressure can result in emotional conflicts which may 
then cause additional problems. If two languages are spoken 
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in a child’s home, his problem is magnified. Remember, he will 
learn what he has heard. If he hears a dialect, he will learn 
that dialect. If he hears “baby-talk,” he will respond with 
“baby-talk.” If he ueavs faulty articulations, he too may de- 
velop inaccuracies in sound. The chances for a child’s devel- 
oping normal speech are greatly increased if he has a good 
cpeech environment as well as patient, understanding parents. 

C«R Teachers Help? 

By the time children enter school, they have proba.biy 
learned most of the speech sounds and have developed a fairly 
extensive vocabulary. They may still have speech errors and 
will still need help if they are to develop adequate speech. 
There is much that a classroom teacher can do to promote good 
speech development among her pupils. 

Many children need opportunities to hear good speech be- 
cause the speech environment in many homes is far from sat- 
isfactory. Television has replaced the story hour, mother is 
working away from home and has less time to spend with her 
children, or grandmother (who may feel that children should 
be seen and not heard) is caring for the children. In this way, 
it becomes the responsibility of the school to help provide the 
experience necessary for good speech development. A teacher 
can supply speech stimulation by making certain that her own 
speech provides a good model for her children and by offering 
many periods of storytelling — or record listening for the class. 

Some children have been subjected to speech but have never 
really attended to it. As a consequence, they may lack the 
skills of auditory discrimination. Training in recognizing 
sounds, identifying their location, and differentiating between 
them not only aids in speech development but can also lay the 
ground work for future work in phonics. 

Perhaps the teacher’.s greatest contribution is in providing 
a classroom situation which is conducive to speech. When a 
child feels free from the pressure of time, when he has an 
interested audience, when he receives no penalties for his 
speech problems, he has an opportunity to develop his com- 
municative skills. Teachers can further aid those children 
who are having speech problems by helping them to receive 
remedial speech training. 

Where May Assistance Be Obtained? 

There are innumerable facilities to aid parents and teachers 
of speech-handicapped children. If a child has a speech prob- 
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lem, it is advisable to secure the assistance of a speech thera- 
pist who has been trained to examine children and to make 
recommendations for corrective procedures. Many commu- 
nities have employed speech therapists for their public schools. 
Even if your child does not attend school, these therapists are 
often available for consultation and in some instances for 
private therapy. Your school superintendent can tell you if a 
therapist is working in your community. In addition, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Offices can be of assistance to those per- 
sons over 16 years of age who are not enrolled in school. 

In Indiana the four State universities maintain speech and 
hearing clinics. 
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BEHAVIORAL DISORDERS 



A child can be anything he wants to be. He can be a lion, an 
astronaut, a bird like the great eagle, he can swim to the bot- 
tom of the ocean and wait to watch the brave seahorse in a 
quiet world of monsters and silence, he can be King Arthur or 
Winnie the Pooh. A child can be so many things in his own 
world or that of other children. It’s a wonderful thing to be a 
child. But being a child requires that someday he become an 
adult and then (it seems) there are fewer things he can be. 
What a child imagines himself to be and what he really is may 
be quite apart from each other in the long process of learning 
to be an individual. Learning and growing are the destroyers 
of fantasy, but they are also the builders of individual fullfill- 
ment. The child needs help from his environment to learn and 
to become. And as the child grows, as his fantasies give way 
to reality and individuality, and as he learns to use his abil- 
ities, he needs much guidance, understanding, and support. 
The child needs love, a stable environment, and order in his 
development. He needs assistance to meet his particular needs 
at each special time in his development to guide him at each 
step in harmony with his individual level of growth and ability 
so that the next step will be no greater than the last. He needs 
an adult. 

Adults come in a curious variety of shapes, sizes, tempera- 
ments, importance, and sexes. From this assortment, through- 
out the child’s early life and adolescence, he must select those 
models that seem right to him. He must select the adult 
models that serve his needs of the moment and that somehow 
seem appropriate to his own particular requirements. These 
models must be available if he is to test himself to make sure 
that he has selected right, right for himself and right for the 
demands of his particular world. It is a tremendously com- 
plicated thing, this growing up. +his giving up of the child 
world, the secure corner of un-responsibility. And each child 
has no alternate but to grow, to test his footing, to become. 
Thus, each child begins the trip to adulthood with little more 
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than his basic abilities which he develops at each step in 
preparation for the next. And as we might guess, not all chil- 
dren can make the right choices nor are all children ready to 
take the first step or the fifteenth step equally well. Some 
cannot make the steps at all in sequence. 

The child who is unable to develop smoothly along the de- 
velopmental path finds increasingly difficult barriers in his 
path as does the child who, due to internal or external causes, 
is unable to understand his environment. These children come 
to us as children who are disturbed, maladjusted, delinquent, 
or immobilized. And there somewhere along the pathway at 
a particular point the child can no longer proceed though we 
require he must, and suddenly the teacher, the parents and 
neighbors in the community realize that this child is different. 
He is disturbed. What now? 

Let’s play the game of normal and abnormal for a moment, 
for it may give us some valuable insight into the nature of 
the disturbed child. We all realize that normal behavior and 
normal adjustment is only a relative definition to the particu- 
lar requirements of the environment at the moment. For 
example, the normal adult in his own life situation is consid- 
ered as such because he functions relative to the standards 
for behavior in the environment. If we removed him from 
that environment and placed him in a different culture or en- 
vironment, he might be considered abnormal by the standards 
of the second group. Each of us as indiv als seek out social 
groups much like ourselves or with specif andards to which 
we wish to aspire. In the broader sense we live in a geograph- 
ical :*’egion which, in its totality, has even more standards to 
which we adhere. Finally, we continue this process to realize 
that generally we live in an entire society which has broad 
standards for behavior that cross even specific geographical 
boundaries. At the lower levels though, in our everyday living 
patterns, we cross through different sub-groups of social and 
cultural standards and for brief moments we exist in a some- 
what alien world where our behavior may seem strange or 
slightly abnormal to that particular group’s standard. 

In summary, each of us live in a somewhat restricted life 
space where our behavior is considered normal and appro- 
priate. Normal becomes not so much just a set of internalized 
concepts of behavior but rather the appropriateness of our 
responses relative to the external environment within which 
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we exist at the moment. The child who learns a particular set 
of acceptable behaviors often finds that set of behaviors unac- 
ceptable in the various environments through which he passes. 
If the child is able to readjust his behavior successfully in 
the different environments of school, community, and home, 
(or) if the standards for behavioral expectations are fairly 
consistent within each of ;hese environments, then the child 
is able to function in a **normal” way. Unfortunately, many 
children cannot adapt their behaviors to different situations 
and come to be known as disturbed or socially maladjusted 
due to inability to cope with the environment in one or more 
settings. Disturbed behavior can be the result of several en- 
vironmental influences such as inconsistent expectations or 
standards for behavior between the home, school, or commu- 
nity ; inability of the child to cope with changing requirements, 
and a major effect of one environment which has different 
standards than the other environments in which the child has 
to function. Thus, disturbed behavior can be one of cultural 
alienation, of varying behavioral expectations for nomal, and 
lack of integration of systems of educational and cultural val- 
ues throughout the child’s environment which provide effec- 
tive models of identification. 

This ability of the environment to stimulate either positive 
or negative influences upon the child provides one of the basic 
problems which may create emotional disturbance in the child 
or the child's behavior to be viewed as disturbed. If the child's 
method of adjusting or coping with the environment is unac- 
ceptable to that environment then the child is seen as disturbed 
when in fact he is environmentally alienated rather than being 
disturbed. If the school or teachers, for example, attempt to 
alter the child’s behavior through forceful intervention or 
demands then the child may rebel since, in his private world 
and at home, his behavior is appropriate. 

The child becomes disturbed if he is unable to exhibit the 
proper coping and behavioral control appropriate to the school 
environment. The school, seeing him as disturbed, does not 
recognize that he is in fact able to cope at home or in the 
community since the teacher only sees the disturbing behavior 
exhibited in the school setting. In this situation, though the 
child may not be basically disturbed within his own person- 
ality, he is seen as disturbed and classified as such. The school 
may then act upon the disturbed behavior attempting to alter 
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it by demand rather than by support. This forceful interven- 
tion is met, as with most individuals normal or not, with re- 
sistance which then reiiuires the use of more intervention by 
the school. It is then possible that the school not only mis- 

laenxioes me Original DeiiaviOi uax 

lates and precipitates actual behavioral disorders of disturb- 
ance. This is a process which might be described as reciprocal 
failure experience reenforceraent. This is to say that environ- 
mental influences stimulate behavioral disorders in the indi- 
vidual and when the individual reacts to that stimulation even 
more stress is introduced from the environment reenforcing 
and intensifying the disorder. The child may become increas- 
ingly alienated in school and subsequently this confusion and 
anger is felt in the other environments where the child had 
originally been able to adjust. The final outcome is often that 
the child loses his ability to cope in any environment and the 
only effective solution is removal to neutral grounds for treat- 
ment such as the residential school or institutional program. 



One can imagine the many sorts of children who may tend 
to develop emotional disabilities in the foregoing manner. The 
inner city child, the child from the deprived or sociopathic 
home enviro.-inent, or children in the next category which is 
that of emotional disabilities arising from the inadequate or 
“disturbed” family situation. 

Most educators understand that children may be “inter- 
nally” disturbed in their basic personality structure or de- 
velopment. Perhaps what many of us consider the classically 
disturbed child falls in this category. The family structure, as 
one can find within readings on disturbance, often creates 
the basis for disturbance in children. The lack of adequate 
parent or home situations contributes to much of the behavior 
which is seen in school as atypical or disordered. Children 
may often exhibit either one of two major sorts of disturbance 
or a combination of the two. The first may be the child who 
exhibits disorder in his thought processes. He is unable to 
distinguish between reality and fantasy which he ' rentes in 
his own mind. This child has never developed an adequate 
perception of the environment or he has finally escaped into 
a fantasy world becausa reality was too painful or difficult. 
The second sort of disorder may involve emotions or feelings. 
This child may use somatic complaints as a means of avoiding 
interaction in the environment or he may have unexplained 
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fears, phobias, or fantasies which inhibit his successful ad- 
justment in the school setting. While such problems may be 
reenforced in the environment just as in the first discussion, 
these children often come to the school setting with pre-exist- 
ing emotional liabilities which are manifested once the struc- 
ture and requirements of the school setting are realized. But 
basically this is a child who might be considered internally 
disturbed in that his perceptions of the environment at school, 
at home, or in the community are distorted or threatening to 
him. His ability to adjust or cope within any environment is 
hindered by basic personality inadequacies. 

The first discussion concerning the environmental alienation 



process illustrated that a child may become disturbed or be 
viewed as disturbed due to the environment or his own inabil- 
ities while the second major type of child exhibits more severe 
disabilities in that he does not have the basic internal ability 
to organize himself and perceive the environment in effective 
ways* Thus, the first area suggests more surface or external 
causes for disturbance while the second illustrates internalized 
disorganization. A final major cause of disturbance may be 
found in the organic or pseudo-organic basis. 

Children develop in spurts and “stages” in bar ‘c processes 
such as motor, perceptual, and conceptual areas. The young 
child builds perceptions of his environment first through motor 
experiences. This process leads and integrates into percepts 
of the environment upon which the child learns to respond to 
the environment or act upon it to gain his basic needs. Even- 
tually, the motor and perceptual processes are integrated with 
the perceptual modalities of visual and auditory channels be- 
coming the major means of perceiving and interpreting the 
environment. This process leads to making generalized con- 
cepts concerning the environment which further leads to the 
total cog'utive functioning of the individual in his interaction 
with other individuals. 

If a child has minimal brain injury he may not interpret 
the environment properly and become confused, uncertain, 
and unable to develop either emotionally or in the learning 
program even though his basic intellectual processes are ade- 
quate. For this sort of child learning or interacting may be- 
come difficult or impossible in that his “senses’* do not give 
him adequate information with which he can eventually build 
successful experiences in the school. Such children may, as we 
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might expect, develop emotional reactions to the school pro- 
gram which appear much like those sited in the first two 
discussions. Since minimal brain-injury is difficult to diagnose 
the parents or teachers may not become aware that the emo- 
tional difficulties are due to organic ises. The child is seen 
as disturbed and professionals may seek solutions and causes 
in areas where there are in fact no basic problems. This 
process then becomes very much like the environmental influ- 
ence in that the environment reenforces disordered behavior. 

Another sort of child is the child who, due to a variety of 
causes, exhibits similar perceptual or motor problems as might 
be seen in the child with organic disability but who in fact 
does not have actual organic disabilities. The child who does 
not develop in the perceptual areas due to a constricting early 
home environment, due to temporary illness early in life, or 
due to slowed development, may have actual perceptual deficits 
much like the organic child. This child also fails in the school 
environment and reacts to this failure with behavior which 
is inappropriate. Again, the child may be identified as dis- 
turbed while the basic disabilities remain unknown. 

The discussion here has illustrated four major difficulties 
which may induce, stimulate, or reenforce behavioral patterns 
which eventually produce a disturbed child in the school set- 
ting. Obviously, any of these problems may be mis-diagnosed 
if the proper evaluation is not available. To meet such prob- 
lems a major emphasis must be realized in the school setting 
in the area of early evaluation of emotional and organic dis- 
abilities. Further, there should be on going in-service training 
programs for teachers, not only to assist them in identification 
of such problems but also in techniques of intervention into 
the development of continuing problems. 

Some of what is being said here suggests that the more tra- 
ditional concepts of the nature of disturbance are little more 
than primitive beliefs. To consider the disturbed child as a 
child who must be “treated” or who needs to be placed m a 
special program is unrealistic if some understanding is gained 
in the nature of disturbance. Often the psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist find that a case referred to them does not require 
extensive treatment but rather alteration in the school or honie 
situation and this can be accomplished by school personnel if 
the proper orientation is available concerning the nature of 
disturbance. For these reasons, there is increasing interest m 
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bringing the specialist into the school setting to assist the 
teacher rather • iian removing the child to assist him In another 
environment. Certainly there will be children who must, due 
to the severity of their disturbance, be removed to another 
environment. 

The disturbed child often can be identified by several sorts 
of basic criteria. Eli Bower developed a brief list of criteria 
which has been helpful in many school settings in identifying 
the disturbed child. 

a. An inability to learn which cannot be explained ade- 
quately by intellectual, sensory, neurophysiological, or 
health factors. 

b. An inability to build or maintain satisfactory inter- 
personal relationships with peers and teachers. 

c. Inappropriate o»* immature types of behavior or feel- 
ings under normal conditions. 

d. A general pervasive mood of unhappiness or depres- 
sion. 

e. A tendency to develop physical symptoms, such as 
speech problems, pains and fears, associated with per- 
sonal or school problems. 

This basic criteria list illustrates general sorts of problems 
which may be seen in the disturbed child. It must be pointed 
out, though, that most of these behaviors will be seen in nor- 
mal children at one time or another, therefore, one or more 
of the foregoing behaviors must be seen to a marked degree 
and over an extended period of time before one may suspect 
disturbance. 

Many school programs find that disturbed children tend to 
fall into three major groupings relative to behavioral mani- 
festations. The first group is characterized by the aggressive 
or acting out behavior. This child uses aggressive behavior 
either in active or passive manners to resist the requirements 
of the school env^onment. The second group of children in- 
cludes the overly dependent child who is unable to function 
without close supervision or support from the teacher. A 
third type is the child who withdraws from the school program 
or interaction with other children. The withdrawn child sel- 
dom is spontaneous in his responses and may refuse to verbal- 
ize his needs or feelings in any situation. Some withdrawn 
children make a marginal adjustment but under stress they 
withdraw and become immobilized. 
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At this . int in the discussion, it can be realized that a 
definition of the disturbed child can be quite difficult if one con- 
siders the disturbed child as some sort of special or distinctly 
different sort of child. It may now be realized that the use of 
a term such as “disturbed” suggests a rather severe sort of 
emotional disability which does not account for those many 
children who are “becoming” disturbed. If the children who 
are now under stress and who may be potential disturbed 
children are not also accounted for, then we are in fact only 
treating symptoms instead of attempting to prevent or inter- 
vene in the developmental process of disturbance. Further, 
identification of the disturbed child without proper account- 
ing for the influences of home, community, and school on the 
development of the disturbance suggests that we will focus 
upon the child as a separate entity when in fact his behavior* 
is a manifestation of the inadequacies of the environment and 
his own internal stability. In essence, since the child’s be- 
havior is most often a reaction to the environment, then the 
environment and its structure must be considered as part of 
the pathology of the disturbance. To treat the child is to deal 
with only part of the difficulty and therefore the school, as one 
of the environments, must be studied for structural or emo- 
tional inadequacies which contribute to the development of 
disturbance in children. 

The educator, just as the parents, must open his doors to 
evaluation in an effort to analyze how environmental factors 
contribute to or reenforce behavioral disorders. Such investi- 
gation should be positive in nature with resultant emphasis 
upon mental health programming within the schools as op- 
posed to emphasis upon disturbance. 

There are many requirements for the development of effec- 
tive services for children with behavioral disorders. The va- 
riety of techniques which may be used are too extensive for 
discussion here, but some priorities might be illustrated along 
with brief examples of varying sorts of techniques which have 
been successfully applied in the school setting for emotionally 
or behaviorally disordered children. 

In many discussions concerning disturbed children the 
school personnel involved have difficulty in identification of 
specifically what group of children are involved in such dis- 
cussion. From the information here it may be realized that 
in any school system including the very large metropolitan 
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to the small rural program may have not a single sort of child 
which can be defined as disturbed but rather a continuum of 
degrees of disturbance. The severely disturbed will be a mi- 
nority group with a great variety of children with behavioral 
disorders of varying degrees composing the major group The 
special class for severely disturbed is inappropriate foj the 
lesser disturbed just as the resource teacher program for 
mildly disturbed may not adequately serve the severely dis- 
turbed. In any case, the greatest need within a school system 
will be the children who are mildly disturbed since they com- 
pose a significant number of children who may not only be dis- 
ruptive to their own learning behavior but also to many other 
children. 
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Figure 1. Figure illustrating levels of assistance relative 
to degree of disorder. 



In Figure 1 the levels of assistance for disturbed children 
are outlined relative to the extent of disturbance. The severely 
disturbed child is by and large a minority while as we proceed 
towards normal, or less disturbed, the numbers of children 
increase. 

The front line defense against behavioral disorders is the 
teacher and the family. Teachers daily deal with behavioral 
problems of one sort or another resolving them in effective 
manners. If the problems persist the teacher consults with 
the family and other staff members which again normally re- 
solves the difficulty. This front line counselling provides the 
initial base for dealing with training in identification and 
assistance for behavioral disorders. That many school systems 
select this level as their greatest area of emphasis is based 
on the logical belief that effective training for teachers in 
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mental health and curriculum techniques will not only prevent 
mental health problems from developing, it will also resolve 
problems that already exist. An excellent book on mental 
health and the curriculum is noted in the bibliography. | 

A major technique in dealing with emotional disorders is | 

the manipulation and evaluation of the curriculum. A particu- 
lar set of academic requirements may, at the moment, pro- 
duce too much stress on a particular child. In some cases, due 
to home circumstances or other temporary causes, a child is 
unable to deal with the stress of school or a particular subject 
area. Alteration in the curriculum on a temporary basis may 
provide the .opportunity for the child to recoup. Dealing with 
emotional d-sorders through curriculum manipulation is out- 
lined in a research article by Nadine Lambur noted in the 
bibliography. 

Often the school must bring the parents into the school 
setting where a group discussion L3tween the parents, the 
teacher, the principal and other school personnel can occur 
with resultant planning for approaching the child consistently 
in the school and home in an attempt to alter the behavior. 

This sort of conference cannot be simply for confronting the 
parents with their child’s behavior but rather making the 
parents members of the educational team in an effort to de- 
termine both the cause of the difficulties and possible methods 
of dealing with the behavior. Such a conference would be 
designed towards positive ends rather than attempting only 
to find means to control the behavior. 

Many schools are now going to a group intervention or 
training process to deal with the behavioral problems of sev- 
eral children at once. The group discussion approach has 
positive value as a technique, though often its use may be the 
result of too many children referred to the psychologist or 
social worker due to behavioral disorders. In any case, -ar- 
ticularly with the teens, many school programs are approach- 
ing behavioral disorders through the once or twice each w^-ak 
discussion group. The discussion group usually is composed 
of children who are exhibiting behavioral or emotional dis- 
orders in the school program and who have volunteered to join 
the group. In such groups sensitivity to other individuals is 
stressed and children, through group process, actively learn 
social interaction and resolve their own identification and emo- 
tional problems. 
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There is much experimentation with the resource teacher 
concept. Teachers or programs which fall under this sort of 
approach have been defined as “conference teachers,” and 
other such titles. In each case though, the major responsibility 
of this particular teacher is assistance for children with emo- 
tional disabilities who remain in the regulajr classroom pro- 
gram. In the smaller school system, for providing assistance 
to larger numbers of mildly disturbed children, and for pro- 
viding in-school training for the regular classroom teacher this 
technique provides an excellent service. This teacher may 
operate a program in several manners or a combination of 
each. 

The resource teacher is usually a person with special train- 
ing either in the emotionally disturbed or an area closely allied 
to that area. In one example such a teacher may be hired in 
one large elementary school or have a room in a smaller school 
located centrally to other schools. This teacher does not have 
a class. Children who become disturbed during the school day 
in regular classes may be sent to the resource room for an 
undetermined period of time. Children, if special transporta- 
tion is available, may be brought to the room from surround- 
ing schools. This sort of room is a short term solution ?.nd 
the child usually returns to his own room as soon as the crisir- 
is over. 

Another sort of resource teacher is thf; one who sees par- 
ticular children in one or several schools each day along with 
seeing some children on a crisis basis. This teacher does not 
have a room but rather meets with individual or small groups 
of children in some unused area of the school. 

Some school systems have even experimented successfully 
with using “good mothers” as crisis room counselors. In this 
situation the school staff selects mothers in the community 
who have been successful with their own children to be 
“teacher moms”, “mother counselors”, or other such terms. 
In essence these mothers are used in several different ways. 
Two examples are the crisis room and the individual tutor. 
In the crisis room a mother is assigned to a small room for a 
specific period each day or during the week. Children who be- 
come disruptive or disturbed may be sent to this room. The 
room mother may talk to the child or attempt to relate to him 
much as she would her own child. There are usually ample 
supplies of art materials and books in the room. A second 
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approach has been that of bringing children excluded from 
school, due to emotional disorders, to a special room where 
such a mother attempts to relate to the child on a one to one 
basis. Naturally the parents or mothers used in each of these 
programs receive planned in-service training prior to the 
initiation of such a program. 

Another major approach is that of the partially integrated 
special program with the regular school program. The major 
emphasis here is that of creation of a special classroom except 
that this room operates more as a regular classroom than a 
special room. There may be children who are attending special 
class only part time and a regular class part time. This class- 
room becomes partially a separate room but often functions 
much like the resource room in that children from regular 
classes may be sent to the room just as the special children are 
sent to regular rooms on a part time basis. 

The final levels of service include the self-contained special 
classroom, the day school treatment program, and the residen- 
tial or institutional programs. 

The State Department of Public Instruction, Division of 
Special Education provides consultative services in such pro- 
gramming. There is training available at several Universities 
in Indiana leading towards certification with the emotionally 
disturbed. 
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STATE RESOURCES 

Indiana University 
Special Education Department 
Bloomington, Indiana 4740 

Ball State University 
Special Education Department 
Muncie, Indiana 47306 

Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 

Children’s Unit 
Central State Hospital 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46222 

School Administration 
Evansville Children’s Hospital 
Evansville, Indiana 47702 

Hammond Schools-Conference Teacher Program 
5935 Hohman Avenue 
Hammoi.d, Indiana 

Indianapolis Public Schools 
120 East Walnut 
ludianapolis Public Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

Children’s Service 
LaKue Carter Hospital 
1315 W. 10th St. 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46207 

Education Department 
Richmond State Hospital 
701 College Avenue 
Richmond, Indiana 47375 

Special Education Director 
Gary Schools 
Gary, Indiana 
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EDUCATING THE CHILD WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 

A tremendous upsurge and outpouring of interest and con- 
cern througno'^t educational circles today is being directed 
toward children of relatively normal or better intellectual 
capabilities who have difficulty in learning to read, to work 
with number symbols, to deal effectively with verbal symbols 
or perform effectively in school situations due to other learn- 
ing deficits. 

Literature is replete with picturesque terms to describe 
these children including such labels as neurologically impaired, 
minimal brain dysfunctioning, perceptually handicapped, 
brain-injured, learning disabled, perceptuo-motor impaired, 
and dyslexic. This article describes some of the educational 
provisions special and general education are makii £, to meet 
the special learning needs of these children who have been 
labeled by upwards of thirty-eight different terms. Just who 
is this child? What is he like? Professor Newell C. Kephart 
of Purdue University, and one of the pioneers in this provoca- 
tive field, describes the child with learning disabilities as 
follows.^ 

In a first grade classroom, there sits a youngster. He is a 
nice, clean-cut boy who is reasonably intelligent. He does not 
look any different than any of the other 29 children in this 
classroom. It does not matter what the rest of the class is 
doing, he seems to be doing something different. The teacher 
says he has a short attention span. The psychologist says he 
is distractible. Whenever there is a scuffle or fight on the 
playground, he always manages to be in the middle of it. The 
teacher says he is aggressive. The psychologist says he is 
socially imperceptive. 

He is given to quick fits of anger. The teacher says he has 
a bad temper. The psychologist (who notices that his affec- 
tional responses are equally fleeting) says he is emotionally 
labile. He is frequently found wandering aimlessly in the 
corridors. The teacher says he doesn’t care about school. The 
psychologist says he has a defective space structure. He hates 
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drawing, copying, and coloring, but in the music hour he is 
right up front demonstrating for the group. The teacher says 
he is a show-off. The psychologist says he has disparities in 
ability. 

His educational career is all too predictable. For the first 
three years he muddles through. Every once in & "while he 
comes up against something which he just cannot learn. After 
a while, however, he manages someway to get it. His per- 
formance on the whole is about average but the teacher can- 
not understand why he occasionally comes to these complete 
blocks. She tells the principal that he is something of a be- 
havior pvoblem and a **(iueer one.^’ If you can get to him, 
he can learn. In the lounge, she confesses to her fellow teach- 
ers that she thinks he is a little brat. 

About the fourth grade, he will start to fail. Reports will 
begin to pour into the principal’s office. “This child has not 
learned anything. He can’t read. He can’t write. How did he 
ever get to the fourth grade?” There will be a flurry of ex- 
aminations. He will be given intelligence tests, educational 
tests, reading tests, and personality tests until they are com- 
ing out of his ears. The compatability of his parente will be 
investigated with the greatest detail. But nobody wiii uncover 
any reason for his failure. He will limp along falling further 
and further behind, advancing from gi*ade to grade through 
social promotion until (if he does not drop out) he receives a 
high school diploma based on sheer perseverance. 

This youngster suffers from a type of handicap which has 
only come to our attention in recent years. He is a child with 
a learning disorder. He is representative of 15 to 20 percent 
of the children in our school systems. His problem is that he 
does not see what we see; he does not hear what we hear; he 
does not experience in concrete situations what we experience. 
Therefore, the learning situations which we present him do 
not mean the same thing to him that they mean to us. When 
we think we are teaciing him, we are presenting material 
which, to him is irrelevant or distorted. The more complex 
our teaching materials, the more evident is his difficulty. 

Children with learning disabilities are likely to be found in 
every classroom, general or special. According to Barsch,i 
“He has been a member of every classroom group since formal 
instruction began and probably bewildered the medieval tutor 
at the court as much as he perplexes the teachers of today.” 
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Indiana schools have been alert to the needs of these young- 
sters with the result that several programs have been devised. 
(Rules and Regulations of the Commission on General Educa- 
tion permit special education reimbursement to be made to 
local schools for the operation of experimental programs for 
perceptually handicapped children. Rule S-1, Section 2) 

Program Commonalities 

1. The ages and grade placements of children being served in 
all these programs tend to fall between C.A. 7-11 and G.P. 
1-5 generally. Those school systems operating more than 
one class have tended to group children well in terms of 
chronological age and realized school achievement. 

2. The teachers in all these programs appear to have had ele- 
mentary training and experience. In addition, at least one 
teacher has had prior teaching experience with the edu- 
cable mentally retarded. 

3. In terms cf mental functioning, the children are all of 
average or better intelligence. 

4. All of the children in each of the programs were marked 
under-achievers. “These children are often hyper-active, 
inattentive, restless, unable to finish work assigned. They 
become increasingly educationally disadvantaged year after 
year. Neither retention, special help by traditional meth- 
ods, or the remedial reading program have solved the prob- 
lem of their inability to achieve.” 

5. Identification and placement of children in the special pro- 
gram is made in all instances following administration of 
a combination of several evaluation and diagnostic tools 
although not all school corporations use information from 
the same instruments and techniques. 

The following are included. 

a. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 

b. Binet Form L-M 

c. Bender-Gestalt 

d. Purdue Perceptual Motor Survey 

e. Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities 

f. Delacato Neurological Organization Form 

g. Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Per- 
ception 

h. Reitan Neuropsychological Test Battery 

i. Wide Range Achievement Test 

j. California Achievement Test 
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6. The long range prograi^ goals and objectives include a) 
the promotion of academic success, b) the amelioration of 
individual student learning deficits and eventual placement 
into the mainstream of general education at the appropri- 
ate grade placement based upon chronological age, and 
perhaps, secondarily, c) experimentation with perceptual- 
motor training methods in the special education classroom 
with possible transfer of such method and technique to 
other classrooms including physical education classes, kin- 
dergartens and other special methods programs. 

7. Class size is small in all instances and varies from five to 
ten pupils. 

Program Differences 

The writer has experienced much greater difficulty in the 
delineation of programming differences than in determining 
the structure of the more describable data involved in pupil 
characteristics and selection, teacher training, and program 
objectives and purposes. Method of teachers’ approaches to 
dealing with perceptually handicapped pupils in the classroom 
is considerably more difficult to describe. Much of this is due 
to the fact that the teachers themselves have for the most part 
been prepared as elementary teachers who have not had a 
formalized pattern of coursework leading toward the specialty 
area of working with brain-injured children. Consequently, 
the teachers have frequently been self-taught and usually are 
in process of acquiring information and learnings concerning 
children with learning disabilities from the rapidly growing 
accumulation of available literature. 

Since there are a number of theoretical approaches to the 
treatment and education of the perceptually handicapped 
child, it is reasonable to expect that a teacher not trained in 
any one particular school of thought or approach, will read 
and select what appear to be relevant bits and pieces from 
them all. Such method may not be entirely bad. It does, 
however, make difficult the interpretation or description of 
the resulting methodological approach. With that difficulty in 
mind, the writer presents with due apologies to the school 
systems involved for any misinterpretations, the following 
four different approaches as being representative of typical 
educational ways of working with children with learning dis- 
abilities. 
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1. Some schools have developed a program -which appears to 
utilize a close working relationship with a non-school 
agency. This enables a rather individualized “prescription 
teaching” approach in which the teachers have the oppor- 
tunity for almost daily interaction with a relatively large 
number of related personnel such as clinical psychologists, 
social workers, speech therapists, etc. A continuing pro- 
gram of pupil observation and individual program develop- 
ment based upon behavioral gains and deficits is possible. 

2. Other schools appear to use an approach which centers 
upon a “modification of environment” concept such as that 
outlined by Cruickshank.^ Classrooms have been especially 
equipped with carpeting and cubicle individual work ar- 
rangements which will modify the environment for the 
child. The location of the classrooms within the buildings 
has been selected to do away with excessive noises and 
distractions. Special teaching materials have been pur- 
chased and programming is designed to meet the academic 
needs and the individual perceptual weakness of the chil- 
dren as indicated by neuropsychological tests. 

3. It is possible to stress the teaching and learning approach 
espoused by Kephart.^ Although the writer is grossly over- 
simplifying the process, this approach essentially involves 
body-management techniques which are purposed to build 
up gross, then fine motor movements, culminating in what 
is referred to as the “perceptual-motor match” (ability to 
coordinate a motor movement such as a “grasp” of an 
object with the visual perception of that object in space) . 
Special perceptual equipment and materials are utilized in 
the program. 

4. The “resource-consultant-teacher” approach is employed 
with no single type of theoretical emphasis. The attempt 
is made to individually assess the child's assets and deficits 
in the perceptual-motor-cognitive learning areas and an 
individual or small group tutoring situation is set up. At 
the same time, the resource teacher consults with the regu- 
lar class teacher and the parents concerning methods and 
materials. 

In each of the above types of programs the observer will 
note some physical differences in classroom appearance in con- 
trast to the regular classrooms with which he is familiar. 
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Often there will be build-in or moveable partitions for the 
building of pupil “offices,” cubicles, or carrels. Especially 
visible may be such equipment as the walking or balance 
board. If the visitor peers inside the storage facilities he will 
likely note that the schools have procured an unusually large 
amount of commercially-developed materials now rapidly ap- 
pearing on the market for the training and development of 
visual and motor perception. In some cases the color of the 
room will be somewhat more subdued and a reduction will be 
noted in the amount and profusion of “things” typically seen 
in the elementary classroom. 

These differences are illustrative of a considerable amount 
of attention Indiana public schools are giving to the plight of 
the child who is perceptually handicapped. Although this kind 
of disorder has been known about and researched for some 
time, school programs for perceptually handicapped children 
are still in their infancy. 

Basic information concerning Indiana public schools and 
their attempts to meet the special learning needs of perceptu- 
ally handicapped students within their school populations has 
been provided in this article. Further information concerning 
these programs is available from the Division of Special Edu- 
cation or directly from the involved school corporations. 



1 Barsch, Ray H., Learning Disabilities A Statement Of Position, Divi- 
sion for Children With Learning Disabilities, The Council For Excep- 
tional Children, NEA, Washington, D.C., 1967. 

2 Cruielcshank, W. M., et al., A Teaching Method For Brain-Injured 
And Hyperactive Children, Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1961. 

3 Kephart, Newell C., “Teaching The Child With A Handicap,” Prin- 
cipal address of the Seventh Annual Governor’s Conference On The 
Handicapped held in Indianapolis on October 18 and 19, 1967. 

4 M.S.D. of Wayne Township Schools, A Report Of The Special Meth- 
ods Class For Perceptually Handicapped Children Made To The Commis- 
sion on General Education of The Indiana State Board of Education, 
1967. 
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IX 



INGREDIENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL PUBUC SCHOOL 
PROGRAM OP SPECIAL EDUCATION 

The task of aiding local communities to integrate Special 
Education Programs into their public schools reveals that 
dynamic programs result from sound advanced planning and 
that programs which fail or remain static generally do so be- 
cause of little or no advanced planning, especially in the fol- 
lowing areas. 

Objectives 

Since the program is not based on wishful thinking and the 
production of miracles (even though results often appear to 
be in this classification), a long term, realistic look must be 
taken. The objectives of the program are based upon goals 
which have resulted from research in the various areas and 
from the present capacity of education to cope with specific 
types and degrees of handicapping or exceptional conditions. 

The purpose of Special Education is primarily to provide 
the specialized educational program which is needed to aid 
pupils to become self-respecting, self-supporting, socially re- 
sponsible, and informed adult citizens despite a handicapping 
or exceptional condition. It must be recognized that some 
conditions are so severe or require such specialized techniques 
that they cannot be approached within the usual organiza- 
tional plan of the public schools. 

Organization and Administration 

Special education programs are often built around “classes” 
which have been administered, operated, and financed by pri- 
vate groups. The sponsors of these private programs have had 
to struggle to provide at the local level this needed education 
for their children. They often forget that the program is no 
longer private, and that, consequently, the first year of the 
program as an integral part of the public schools can be a 
trying period, both for the former sponsors and the schools. 
Patience and firm but wise leadership on the part of the school 
administration will not only make this transition period less 
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trying but will also preserve the enthusiasm and loyalty of 
such groups. 

In any event, the transition must be completed, because the 
program must be organized and administered according to the 
provisions set forth in statutes, rules, and regulations of the 
state educational agency. 

Responsibility for the organization and administration of 
the special education program lies with those who are respon- 
sible for the over-all program of education in the local commu- 
nity. Authority may be delegated to an interested lay group 
for the purpose of preliminary study and planning or to a 
member of the school’s administrative staff as far as actual 
supervision of the program is concerned ; but this is only dele- 
gation of authority, not release from administrative responsi- 
bility. The results of a dynamic program justify the time spent 
in giving it effective supervision.* 

Teacher Selection 

The teacher shortage is extremely critical in the various 
areas of special education. As a result some communities, find- 
ing this shortage to be a seemingly insurmountable problem, 
are attempting to provide specialized services with non-special- 
ized personnel. There is nothing magic about the placing of 
handicapped and exceptional children in a small “special” 
group or room. 

Good intentions are important ; so, too, is the desire to aid 
such pupils; but these considerations cannot replace the spe- 
cialized teacher education needed to understand (1) the child’s 
problem, (2) what his educational program should be, (3) 
how to guide and present the program, and (4) the expected 
outcomes of each specific program for each specific type of 
handicap and exceptional condition. 

Teachers in your community who have the desire to instruct 
handicapped and exceptional pupils but who lack this special- 
ized training should be encouraged to attend summer sessions 
at one of the colleges or universities offering such courses. 
Local ‘‘service” organizations can help provide incentives for 
these teachers by establishing scholarships to aid in paying 
for this essential, specialized education. A limited number of 
summer session traineeships are available from the Division 
of Special Education. 
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Physical Plant 



Many communities attempt to operate special classes or pro- 
vide special services in inadequate quarters or in buildings not 
designed for school purposes. In addition, many communities 
are presently planning and building new school plants without 
giving any consideration to facilities for the education of han- 
dicapped and exceptional pupils. Survey your special educa- 
tion needs, both present and future, before building. The State 
Department of Public Instruction, Divisions of School House 
Planning and Special Education can aid local communities 
with this problem. 

The quarters provided for special education should be nei- 
ther better nor no worse than those provided for regular class- 
room instruction; still, there are some facilities and some 
special equipment that must be provided if the objectives of 
the program are to be accomplished. The “tools” needed will 
depend upon the specific type of handicapping or exceptional 
conditions to be served and upon the background of the special 
teacher or therapist. Consultant service is available upon re- 
quest from the Division of Special Education for aid in equip- 
ment and material selection. 



Acceptance and Understanding of the Program 

Here, as with all children, the entire school staff is involved. 
Even in communities with special classes, most exceptional 
pupils enroll in the regular grades, upon entry, and remain 
there until the classroom teacher recognizes the need for sup- 
portive therapy and/or for special class placement. Others 
spend the majority of school time in regular classes where 
their educational program is supplemented by the specialized 
services needed. A program of in-service training designed 
to develop acceptance and understanding of the special educa- 
tion program will also aid regular classroom teachers in indi- 
vidualizing instruction for pupils with intellectual superiority, 
or with minor problems and conditions not severe enough to 
warrant placement in the special education program. Failure 
to institute such special education can interfere with educa- 
tional progress and personal growth unless the significance of 
such needs is appreciated. 

The Special Education Program must be a part of the local 
schools — it cannot function successfully apart from the regu- 
lar program. 
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Parental and Community Guidance 

The efforts of the staff in charge of a special education pro- 
gram must be coordinated with those of the home and other 
community agencies. There is little gained if the accomplish- 
ments of the school day are eradicated nightly or if the enroll- 
ment in a special program at school results in a pupil’s losing 
status at home or in the community. 

Selection of Pupils 

Exceptional pupils should be placed in a program designed 
and equipped to cope with their specific type of condition. The 
“correct” program for one type may be fruitless — and even 
harmful — ^for another. Moreover, the placement of a pupil in 
a program not planned for one in his condition may well pre- 
vent all other pupils in the group from progressing as they 
should. 

Communities should plan well, plan soundly. The problem of 
providing educational programs for exceptional pupils of all 
types will become more acute in the future than it is now 
unless recognition and acceptance of our responsibility for 
the education of exceptional children becomes the rule and not 
the exception. In the near future, all administrations must 
face the necessity of providing the specialized program needed 
for all such pupils. Provision will need to be made either in 
their home community or in a neighboring community to 
which they are transferred and transported for special class 
work. 

Joint School Service Programs 

Legislative authority was provided by the 1965 Indiana 
General Assembly for two or more public school corporations 
to join together for the establishment of special education pro- 
grams. This relatively new provision is serving to stimulate 
the rapid development of comprehensive special education 
programs. Due to the low incidence rates of certain excep- 
tionality types, it is probable that most Indiana schools will 
have joined together in regional groupings in order to provide 
needed services to children within the next five to ten years. 

Federal Funds: The Elementary and Secondary School Act 

Schools contemplating new or additional special education 
programs, but because of lack of finances have not imple- 
mented these needed services, should look tow'ard the ESEA 
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program as a funding source. Funds from Titles I, II, III, 
and VI may be used for these purposes. The Title VI program 
is used solely for the initiation or expansion of programming 
in the schools for handicapped children. 
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APPENDICbS 



INTRODUCTION 

The Indiana General Assembly has provided the statutory 
framework within which the public school program of Special 
Education functions. From time to time these statutory pro- 
visions have been implemented by the Indiana State Board of 
Education. 

Just as it is difficult — if not impossible— to provide the 
needed specialized services apart from the over-all school pro- 
gram, so too is it difficult to comprehend completely the ad- 
ministrative aspects of the program when these Acts and the 
Rules and Regulations implementing them are isolated from 
the complete framework under which the public schools con- 
duct business. 

Still, there are Acts of the General Assembly and Rules and 
Regulations of the Indiana State Board of Education which 
specifically pertain to provisions for exceptional pupils. These 
are reproduced in the following appendix. All administrators 
and other interested personnel are urged to familiarize them- 
selves with these Acts and Rules and Regulations since they 
prescribe the specialized services which may be offered and 
the manner in which the program must be operated. 
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APPENDIX I 



iNuiANA STATUTES 

1 . Special Closes 

o. 

Chapter 211, Acts of 1927 

ESTABLISHMENT OF SPECIAL CLASSES OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR PHYSICALLY DISABLED CHILDREN IN CERTAIN CASES 
AUTHORIZED 

Be it eyiacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. That the board of school trustees or board of school 
commissioners of any school city or town and the trustee of any town- 
ship in this state is hereby authorized to establish and organize special 
classes, as a part of the public school system of such city, town or 
township, for children who are entitled to attend school therein, and 
who, on account of physical disability, cannot be taught advantageously 
in the regular classes of such school corporation, whenever ten or more 
children of any special type are found within any such school corporation 
who will profit by a type of instruction different from that given in or 
afforded by the regular classes of such school corporation. 

EXAMINATION OF CHILDREN AT DIRECTION OP 
SUPERINTENDENT 

SEC. 2. Except as hereinafter otherwise provided, the superintendent 
of schools of the respective cities, towns and counties are hereby au- 
thorized to have any of the children under their jurisdiction examined 
by a regularly licensed and practicing physician or other competent 
person for the purpose of ascertaining and determining whether such 
children are fit and suitable candidates for any of the types of special 
classes established or proposed to be established under the provisions of 
this act. No child shall be obliged to submit to a medical or physical 
examination whose parent or guardian objects to such examination. Any 
such objection shall be made in writing, shall be signed by the parent 
or guardian of such child and shall be delivered to the child’ teacher 
or to any person who might order or conduct such examine jn in the 
absence of such objection. 

TYPE OF CLASS— APPROVAL BY STATE BOARD OP 
EDUCATION— RULES AND REGULATIONS 

SEC. 3. Before any type of special class, organized or to be organized 
under the provisions of this act, is established in any school corporation 
of this state, such type of special class rhall be submitted to and shall 
be approved by the state board of education. The state board of educa- 
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tion shall adopt and promulgate such rules and regulations as may be 
deemed necessary for the proper administration of this act. 

TRANSPORTATION FOR CHII.DREN 
SEC. 4. School cities, towns and townships may provide transporta- 
tion for children who are enrolled in special classes organized and estab- 
lished under the provisions of this act, in cases where such children are 
physically unable to reach the school where they are entitled to attend, 
or where such school is situated at a greater distance from the home of 
any such child or children than the regular school. 

PROVISION OF LUNCHES 

SEC. 5. School cities, town and townships may provide lunches for 
and without charge to children who are enrolled in special classes or- 
ganized and established under the provisions of this act. 

REIMBURSEMENT BY STATE FOR PART OF EXCESS 
COST OF INSTRUCTION 

SEC. 6. Any school corporation which establishes, organizes and 
maintains special classes as provided for in this act shall be entitled to 
be reimbursed by the state in an amount equal to three-fourths of the 
cost of instruction in such special classes in excess of the cost of in- 
struction of the same number of children in the regular classes of the 
schools of such corporation, based upon the average daily attendance. 
Any school city, town or township having claims for reimbursement 
against the state under the provi.sions of this act, shall present such 
claims to the state board of education on or before the first day of July 
of the year immediately following the completion of the work for which 
it is entitled to reimbursement from the state. The state board of edu- 
cation shall, if they approve the claim, authorize its payment by the 
state superintendent of public instruction. All claims authorized by this 
section shall be paid out of the common school revenue fund, and a 
sufficient amount of pay all such claims shall be reserved by the state 
superintendent of public instruction at the time of making the semi- 
annual apportionment. Such claims shall be paid in the same manner as 
the common school revenue is paid at the time of its apportionment. The 
state board of education shall prescribe the form of the reports to be 
made by school corporations desiring to claim reimbursement under the 
provisions of this section, and shall prescribe such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to provide for the proper reimbursement of such 
school corporations. 

TRANSFER OF CHILDREN TO ANOTHER SCHOOL 
CORPORATION-TUITION FEES 

SEC. 7. In the event that there are not enough children of any one 
special* type in any school corporation to waiTant the establishment and 
organization of a special class or special classes in the school of such 
school corporation, such children may be transferred to a school corpora- 
tion in the schools of which such or any such special classes have been 
established and organized. Such transfers may be made by the mutual 
agreement of the school authorities of the school corporations affected. 
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The school corporation transferring children shall pay to the school 
corporation to which such children are transferred an amount equal to 
the cost per child in the special class or classes in the schools of the 
school corporation to which such child is transferred, and in which he 
is enrolled. Any school corporation transferring any such children shall 
be entitled to be reimbursed by the state in the amount and manner 
provided for in section 6 of this act. Transfer tuition due and owing 
any school corporation shall be paid at the same time and in the same 
manner as is provided by law for the payment of regular transfer 
tuition. 

ORGANIZATION OP JOINT, SPECIAL CLASSES 

SEC. 8. Any two or more school corporations, by the mutual agree- 
ment of the respective school authorities thereof, may establish and 
organize, jointly, a special class or special classes in the schools of any 
one or more of such school corporations, and prorate the cost of such 
special class or special classes on the basis of the average daily attend- 
ance of children from the school corporations so joining. 

ACT APPLICABLE ONLY TO COMMON SCHOOLS 

SEC. 9. Nothing contained in this act shall be so construed as to 
include types of special work established, organized and maintained in 
any of the institutions of the state, but shall be construed to apply to 
the common schools of the state only. 

WHEN CLASSES AUTHORIZED TO BE ESTABLISHED AND 
FUNDS TO BE AVAILABLE 

SEC. 10. Nothing contained in this act shall be so construed as to 
authorize the establishment and organization of special classes in the 
school of any school corporation of this state prior to the beginning of 
the school year 192'’-1928, nor shall any state funds be available to 
reimburse any such school corporation prior to th, / day of July, 
1928. 

REPEAL 

SEC. 11. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 



b. 

Chapter 276, Acts of 1947 

AN ACT concerning the education of handicapped children, providing f< " 
the excess and certain costs thereof to be paid by the state, creating 
a Division of Special Education within the Indiana State Board of 
Education, making appropriations therefor, and declaring an emer- 
gency. 

Be it enacted hy the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. The following words and phrases as used in this act, 
unless a different meaning is plainly required by the context, shall have 
the following meanings: 
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“Handicapped children” shall mean any educable children between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years, inclusive, having a physical and/or 
mental disability which makes regular schoolroom activity impiactical 
or impossible and children having needs for special educational facilities. 
Provided, however, that children who are totally blind and are admissible 
to the Indiana School for the Blind and children who are deaf and are 
admissible to the Indiana State School for the Deaf and children who 
are admissible to the state schools for the feeble-minded and for the 
epileptic, shall not be included in this act. 

*‘Division” shall mean the Division of Special Education within the 

Indiana State Board of Education. 

“Director” shall mean the Director of the Division of Special Education. 
“School Corporation” shall mean any corporation authorized by law 
to establish public schools and levy taxes for the maintenance thereof. 

SEC. 2. There is hereby created, under the Indiana State Board of 
Education, a Division of Special Education which shall exercise all the 
power and duties set out in this act. The Governor shall appoint, upon 
the recommendation of the S^’ate Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
a Director of Special Education who shall serve at the pleasure of the 
Governor. The amount of compensation of the Director shall be fixed by 
the Governor. The duties of the Director shall be as follows: 

(1) General supervision of all classes and schools for handicapped 
children and coordinating the work of these schools. 

(2) To make with the approval of the State Boaord of Education, 
rules and regulations governing the curriculum and instruction, includ- 
ing licensing of personnel in the field of education, as provided by law. 

(3) To inspect and rate all schools or classes for handicapped chil- 
dren in order to maintain proper standards of personnel, buildings, equip- 
ment and supplies. 

(4) With the consent of the State Superintendent of Instruction to 
appoint and fix salaries for any assistants and other personnel needed 
to enable him to accomplish the duties of his office. 

SEC. 3. Any school corporation may convert, build or lease the nes- 
essary school buildings or dormitories or use existing buildings, for the 
purpose of establishing and maintaining classes of one or more pupils 
who are residents of the State of Indiana and come under the definition 
of handicapped children as set out in section 1 of this act. Any school 
corporation may provide for instruction in the home of any handicapped 
child who is not able to attend a special class or school for handicapped 
children. Nurses, therapists and doctors may be employed in connection 
with such classes or schools and any expenditures therefor shall be 
lawful expenditures for maintaining the education of handicapped chil- 
dren. All nurses, therapists and doctors and related specialists employed 
under this act shall be registered and authorized to practice under the 
laws of this state and shall be subject to such additional examination 
as the Division of Special Education may require. Any school corpora- 
tion may purchase special equipment needed in a class or school for 
handicapped children and any expenditures therefor shall be lawful 
expenditures for maintaining the education of handicapped children. 
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All such children shall receive credit for school work accomplished on 
the same basis as normal children who do similar work. 

The school corporation constructing and/or operating any such school 
shall pay the operating expense thereof, for each pupil attending, 
in an amount equal to the average per capita cost of educating normal 
children in the school corporation. Other school corporations sending 
handicapped children as students of such school shall pay tuition in a 
like amount. Any school corporation operating schools or classes for 
handicapped children shall at the end of each school semester send to 
the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction a certified 
statement of the average cost per pupil for maintaining the education 
of handicapped children, including pupils attending such school and re- 
siding in other school corporations, and the average cost per pupil for 
normal children based upon average daily attendance. The average cost 
for normal children shall include state aid, if any, and the state appor- 
tionment of school unit funds. The State Board of Education shall cer- 
tify the amount of the excess spent for handicapped children to the 
auditor of state who shall reimburse each such school corporation in 
total excess of the cost of instruction of the same number of children 
in regular classes of the schools of such corporation from funds appro- 
priated for such purposes. 

If the state shall receive funds from the United States Government 
to aid in the operation of any school for handicapped children the Divi- 
sion of Special Education may adjust the above provisions to conform 
to and take into consideration such grant of federal funds which are 
hereby appropriated and shall be expended for the purposes for which 
granted. 

Any school or classes for handicapped children shall be operated by the 
school corporation establishing the same under laws of this state apply- 
ing to the operation of public schools and under the supervision of the 
Division of Special Education. Teachers in classes and schools for handi- 
capped children shall be appointed as are other public school teachers. 
They shall possess the usual qualifications required of teachers in the 
public schools and in addition thereto such special training as the 
Division of Special Education may require. 

Participation in costs and/or reimbursements to school corporations 
by the state pursuant to the provisions of this act shall be subject to 
any standards of requirement and rules and regulations of the state 
board of education adopted as provided by law. Before any type of 
special class, organized or to be organized under the provisions of this 
act, is established in any school corporation of this state, such type of 
special class shall be submitted to and shall be approved by the state 
board of education. The state board of education shall adopt and promul- 
gate such rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary for the 
proper administration of this act. 

SEC. 4. The State of Indiana hereby accepts all of the provisions and 
benefits of all laws enacted by the Congress of the United States which 
provide for aid to handicapped children and the Indiana State Board of 
Education is hereby designated as the proper authority and is authorized 
to accept any federal funds appropriated for the purpose of aiding in 



the education of handicapped children and such state board of education 
shall comply with all the requirements of federal law concerning any 
such federal funds relating to such special educational activities as well 
as with any amendments thereto or rules and regulations issued there- 
under and in conformity therewith, and not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

SEC. 5. The Division of Special Education may, with approval of 
the Indiana State Board of Education, upon application by the govern- 
ing body of a school corporation, together with proof of need thereof, 
authorize school corporations of the state to purchase, convert, remodel 
or construct rooms or buildings for special schools for handicapped chil- 
dren. In making such authorization the Division shall consider the geo- 
graphical location of any such previously authorized school in an effort 
to get such schools located near the homes of the handicapped children 
which it will serve. 

The school corporation shall pay the cost of purchase, conversion, re- 
modeling and/or construction and the cost of building equipment of any 
such school and may finance such conversion, remodeling and/or con- 
struction as other school buildings are financed; provided, however, that 
all plans and contracts have been submitted to the Director of Special 
Education and approved by the Indiana State Board of Education before 
any such work is begun. 

The school corporation establishing any such school may send all its 
handicapped children thereto and shall admit, so long as facilities per- 
mit, any other handicapped children of the state who are eligible under 
this act and who are not provided with an opyjortunity to attend an 
adequate school in their own school corporation. 

SEC. 6. Any school corporation establishing special schools or classes 
for handicapped children may purchase, convert, remodel, lease or con- 
struct and equip any buildings necessary to provide dormitories for 
handicapped children attending the school. The cost of such dormitories 
and equipment shall be financed and the approval thereof secured in the 
same manner as for school buildings for handicapped children and such 
dormitories shall be operated by the school corporation, which may 
employ the necessary personnel, including competent medical personne 
for their proper operation and maintenance. The school corporation 
shall estimate the average cost for room, board, medical and personal 
services for each handicapped child living in such dormitories and shall 
charge the parent or guardian of any child living in such dormitories 
accordingly, which cost when paid by the parent or guardian shall be 
credited to the fund of the local school corporation for the education of 
handicapped children. 

SEC. 7. Any parent or guardian who is unable to pay all or part of 
such cost of maintenance of the child as provided in section 0 of this 
act, may apply to the county department of public welfare in the county 
wherein the child resides, which county department shall investigate the 
financial condition of the parent or guardian and the needs of the child, 
and if it finds that such parent or guardian is unable to meet all cr a 
part of the expense of maintaining such handicapped child in a dormi- 
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tory, and there is no other practicable way for such child to obtain an 
education, then the county department of public welfare, subject to any 
rules and regulations of the state department of public welfare adopted 
in conformance with The Welfare Act of 1936, as amended, and per- 
taining to such assistance, shall give such financial aid and assistance 
as is necessary, up to one hundred per cent of the total maintenance 
cost and needs of such child, to ins re such child's education, such aid 
and assistance to be paid from the county welfare fund of the county 
wherein the child resides, from the pertinent appropriation, any neces- 
sary appropriations therefor being hereby authorized. Such payments 
of aid and assistance for such cost of maintenance and needs may be 
paid to the parent or guardian or direct to the authorities responsible 
for the operation and administration of the school. 

SEC. 8. The medical care of the handicapped child shall be the 
responsibility of the physician chosen by the family or guardian to attend 
that child. However, no handicapped child is to be excused from attend- 
ing school unless the local health officer upon a statement of the attend- 
ing physician, certifies that attendance would be injurious to the child. 
No child shall be admitted without a certificate from the local health 
officer upon recommendation of the attending physician. No physical, 
occupational or speech therapy shall be given to the child except as 
prescribed in writing by the attending physician. The educational and 
recreational program shall in no way alter the medical care prescribed 
by the proper medical authority. 

All nurses and special therapists in physical therapy, occupational 
therapy and speech therapy, and related medical fields shall be gradu- 
ates of fully accredited training schools and shall be registered by 
their respective examining boards or by their respective professional 
associations and shall meet any specifications established for such posi- 
tions by the Commission for Physically Handicapped Children. 

The medical care of needy children suffering a handicap shall continue 
to be the responsibility of the State Department of Public Welfare and 
its Division for Crippled Children Services so far as provided by law. 
The personnel and facilities of said Division for Crippled Children Serv- 
ices, shall be utilized at all times for the determination of policies related 
to the medical care of handicapped children, for the professional super- 
vision of all special therapists, and for individual case work as available. 

SEC. 9. For the purpose of reimbursing school corporations edu- 
cating handicapped children under the terms of this act, the state board 
of education shall, if they approve of the claim, authorize its payment 
by the state superintendent of public instruction. All claims authorized 
by this section shall be paid out of the common school revenue fund, 
and a sufficient amount to pay all such claims shall be reserved by the 
state superintendent of public instruction at the time of making the 
semi-annual apportionment, and such necessary amounts are hereby 
appropriated. Such claims shall be paid in the same manner as common 
school revenue fund is paid at the time of its apportionment. 

SEC. 10. For the administration of the Division of Special Education 
within the Indiana State Board of Education as created in this act, there 



is hereby appropriated out of any money in the general fund of the 
state treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars annually. 

SEC. 11. This act shall not be so construed as to amend, alter or 
repeal an act entitled “An Act concerning special classes for children 
of school age who cannot be taught profitably in regular school classes 
and granting state aid for a certain proportion of the cost thereby 
incurred,” approved March 10, 1927, the same being chapter 211 of the 
acts of 1927 or any other act, but shall be supplemental thereto. 

SEC. 12. No provision of this act shall be construed to require any 
pupil to undergo physical or medical examination or treatment, or to 
be compelled to receive medical instruction, if the parent or legal 
guardian of such pupil shall, in writing, notify the teacher or principal 
or other person in charge of such pupil that he objects thereto because 
he relies in good faith on prayer or spiritual means for the treatment of 
sickness or affliction; provided, however, that no objection shall be made 
to a physical or medical examination of any such physically handicapped 
child for the purpose of determining whether such child shall be ad- 
mitted to any class or school for handicapped children. 

SEC. 13. The board of any school corporation of this state is hereby 
authorized to accept, receive and administer any gift, devise, legacy or 
bequest of real and/or personal property, including the income from 
real estate, to or for the benefit of any school, dormitory and/or facility 
for the education of handicapped children and any of the purposes con- 
templated under the provisions of this act and not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act or the laws of this state. The board of any school 
corporation is hereby authorized to invest or reinvest any of the funds 
received under the provisions of this section in the same kind of securi- 
ties in which life insurance companies are authorized by law to invest 
their funds. All money received by any school corporation under the 
provisions of this section, and all money, proceeds or income realized 
from any real estate or other investments or property, shall be kept in 
a special fund and shall not be commingled with any other fund or funds 
received from taxation, and may be expended by the school board in any 
manner consistent with the purposes of this act and the intention of the 
donor or donors. 

SEC. 14. Whereas an emergency exists for the taking effect of this 
act, the same shall be in full force and effect from and after July 1, 1947. 
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c. 

Chapter 81, Acts of 1955 

AN ACT to amend sections 1, 3 and 9 of an act entitled “An Act concern- 
ing the education of handicapped children, providing for the excess 
and certain costs thereof to be paid by the state, creating a Division 
of Special Education within the Indiana State Board of Education, 
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making appropriation therefor, and declaring an emergecy,” ap- 
proved March 13, 1947. 

WHEREAS, Under the laws of the State of Indiana every child of 
school age is required to attend school; and 

WHEREAS, It is the obligation of the state and political subdivisions 
of the state to provide educational facilities for all children of school 
age; and 

WHEREAS, There are certain children who, because of a physical or 
mental disability, cannot be integrated into the normal classroom pro- 
gram of the schools, and who require special educational program; 
Therefore 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. Section 1 of the above entitled act is amended to read 
as follows: Section 1. The following words and phrases as used in this 
act, unless a different meaning is plainly required by the context, shall 
have the following meanings: A “handicapped child” means any child 
between the ages of five and twenty-one years, inclusive, who because of 
physical and/or mental disability, is incapable of being educated properly 
and efficiently through normal classroom instruction, but who, with the 
advantage of special educational program, may be expected to benefit 
from instruction in surroundings designed to further the social and/or 
economic status of the child: Provided, however. That children who are 
totally blind and are in attendance in the Indiana School for the Blind, 
children who are deaf and are in attendance in the Indiana State School 
for the Deaf, and children who are in attendance in state schools for the 
feeble-minded and for the epileptic shall not be included in this act. 

“Division” shall mean the Division of Special Education within the 
Indiana State Board of Education. 

“Director” shall mean the Director of the Division of Special Educa- 
tion. 

“School corporation” shall mean any corporation authorized by law to 
establish public schools and levy taxes for the maintenance thereof. 

SEC. 2. Section 3 of the above entitled act is amended to read as 
follows: Sec. 3. Every school corporation is empowered to establish and 
maintain instructional facilities for the instruction of handicapped chil- 
dren: Provided, however. That any school corporation is empowered to 
provide transfer and transportation of handicapped children, residing in 
the geographical limits of the corporation, to another school corporation 
v/hich maintains facilities for the instruction of handicapped children. 
Any school corporation may convert, build or lease the necessary school 
buildings or dormitories or use existing buildings, for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining classes of one or more pupils who are resi- 
dents of the State of Indiana and come under the definition of handi- 
capped children, as defined in section 1 of this act. Any school corpora- 
tion may provide for instruction in the home of any handicapped child 
who is not able to attend a special class or school for handicapped chil- 
dren. Nurses, therapists and doctors may be employed in connection with 
such classes or schools and any expenditures therefor shall be lawful 



expenditures for maintaining the education of handicapped children. All 
nurses, therapists and doctors and related specialists employed under this 
act shall be registered and authorized to practice under the laws of this 
state and shall be subject to such additional examination as the Division 
of Special Education may require. Any school corporation may purchase 
special equipment needed in a class or school for handicapped children 
and any expenditures therefor shall be lawful expenditures for maintain- 
ing the education of handicapped children. All such children shall receive 
credit for school work accomplished on the same basis as normal children 
who do similar work. The school corporation constructing and/or operat- 
ing any such school shall pay the operating expense thereof for each 
pupil attending, in an amount equal to the average per capita pupil cost 
of educating normal children in the school corporation. Other school cor- 
porations sending handicapped children as students of such school shall 
pay tuition in a like amount. Any school corporation operating schools 
or classes for handicapped children shall at the end of each school term 
send to the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction a 
certified statement of the average cost per pupil for maintaining the 
education of handicapped children, including pupils attending such school 
and residing in other school corporations, and the average cost per pupil 
for normal children based upon average daily attendance. The average 
cost for normal children shall include state aid, if any, and the state 
apportionment of school unit funds. The State Board of Education shall 
certify the amount of the excess spent for handicapped children^ to the 
auditor of state who shall reimburse each such school corporation in total 
excess of the cost of instruction of the same number of children in 
regular classes of the schools of such corporation from funds appropri- 
ated for such purposes. 

If the state shall receive funds from the United States government to 
aid in the operation of any school for handicapped children the Division 
of Special Education may adjust the above provisions to conform to and 
take into consideration such grant of federal funds which are here y 
appropriated and shall be expended for the purposes for which granted. 

Any school or classes for handicapped children shall be operated by the 
school corporation establishing the same under the laws of this state 
applying to the operation of public schools and under the supervision of 
the Division of Special Education. Teachers in classes and schools for 
handicapped children shall be appointed as are other public school teach- 
ers They shall possess the usual qualifications required of teachers in 
the public schools and in addition thereto such special training as the 
Division of Spociul Education may requiro, ^ 

Participation in costs and/or reimbursement to school corporations by 
the state pursuant to the provisions of this act shall be subject to any 
standards of requirement and rules and regulations of the State Board of 
Education adopted as provided by law. Before any type of special class, 
organized or to be organized under the provisions of this act, is estab- 
lished in any school corporation of this state, such type of special class 
shall be submitted to and shall be approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The State Board of Education shall adopt and promulgate such 
rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary for the proper admin- 
istration of this act. 
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SEC. 3. Section 9 of the above entitled act is amended to read as 
follows: Section 9, For the purpose of reimbursing school corporations 
educating handicapped children under the terms of this act, the State 
Board of education shall, if they approve the claim, authorize its pay- 
ment by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. All claims 
authorized by this section shall be paid out of the common sebool revenue 
fund, and a sufficient amount to pay all such claims shall be reserved by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction at the time of making the 
semi-annual apportionment, and such necessary amounts are hereby 
appropriated. Such claims shall be paid in the same maner as common 
school revenue fund is paid at the time of its apportionment. In the event 
there is not a sufficient amount of money in the common school revenue 
fund to pay all such claims, such claims shall be paid out of the excise 
fund allocated to the public schools, and a sufficient amount to pay all 
such claims from the excise fund shall be reversed by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction at the time of making the semi-annual 
apportionment, and such necessary amounts are hereby appropriated. 
Such claims shall be paid in the same manner as the excise fund is paid 
at the time of its apportionment. Provided: That, in no event, shall the 
State of Indiana's participation in this program exceed eighty per cent 
of the total claim, or claims. 

SEC. 4. If any portion of this amendatory act shall be held unconsti- 
tutional or void by any court of competent jurisdiction, such court action 
shall in no wise affect the validity of any other portion of the act. 

SEC. 5. Whereas, an emergency exists for the taking effect of this 
act, the same shall hi in full force and effect from and after its passage. 
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d. 

Chapter 317, Acts of 1957 

AN ACT to amend section 10 of an act entitled “An Act concerning the 
education of handicapped children, providing for the excess and cer- 
tain costs thereof to be paid by the state, creating a Division of 
Special Education within the Indiana State Board of Education, mak- 
ing appropriations therefor, and declaring an emergency,” approved 
March 13, 1947. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. Section 10 of the above entitled act is amended to read 
as follows: Sec. 10. For the administration and field service of the Divi- 
sion of Special Education within the Indiana State Board of Education, 
as created in this act, there is hereby appropriated annually out of the 
excise funds of the Alcoholic Beverages Commission, the sum of twenty- 
four thousand five hundred dollars. Funds so appropriated shall Oe 
deposited into a special fund in the state treasury to be known as the 
“Special Education Fund,” and to be administered by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and which shall be used for no other pur- 
pose than for the administration of the provisions of this act. 
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SEC. 2. Whereas an emerency exists for the immediate taking effect 
of this act, the same shall be in full force and effect from and after its 

passage. 



e. 

Chapter 4, Acts of 1961 

AN ACT to amend the law concerning the education of handicapped 
children in relation to the employment of special personnel, the 
reimbursement of school corporations for excess cost and the eligi- 
bility of handicapped children to attend classes in special education. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. Acts of 1947, c. 276, s. 3, as amended by Acts of 1955, 
c. 81, s. 2 is further amended to read as follows: Sec. 3. Every school 
corporation is empowered to establish and maintain instructional facili- 
ties for the instruction of handicapped children: Provided, however. That 
any school corporation is empowered to provide transfer and transporta- 
tion of handicapped children residing in the geographical limits of the 
corporation to another school corporation which maintains facilities for 
the instruction of handicapped children. Any school corporation may 
convert, build or lease the necessary school buildinp or dormitories^ or 
use existing buildings, for the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
classes of one or more pupils who are residents of the State of Indiana 
and come under the definition of handicapped children, as defined in sec- 
tion 1 of this act. Any school corporation may provide for instruction 
in the home of any handicapped child who is not able to attend a special 
class or school for handicapped children. Special personnel may be 
employed in connection with such classes or schools and any expenditures 
therefor shall be lawful expenditures for maintaining the education of 
handicapped children. All nurses, therapists, doctors,^ psychologists and 
related specialists employed under this act shall be registered and author- 
ized to practice under the laws of this state and shall be subject to such 
additional examination as the Division of Special Education may require. 
Any school corporation may purchase special equipment needed in a class 
or school for handicapped children and any expenditures therefor shall be 
lawful expenditures for maintaining the education of handicapped chil- 
dren. All such children shall receive credit for school work accomplished 
on the same basis as normal children who do similar work. The school 
corporation constructing and/or operating any such school shall pay the 
operating expense thereof for each pupil attending, in an amount equal 
to the average per capita pupil cost of educating normal children in the 
school corporation. Other school corporations sending handicapped chil- 
dren as students of such school shall pay tuition in a like amount. Any 
school corporation operating schools or classes for handicapped children 
shall at the end of each school term send to the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction a certified staternent of the average cost 
per pupil for maintaining the education of handicapped children, includ- 
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ing pupils attending such school and residing in other school corpora- 
tions, and the average cost per pupil for normal children based upon 
average daily attendance. The average cost for normal children shall 
include state aid, if any, and the state apportionment of school unit 
funds. The State Board of Education shall certify the amount of the 
excess spent for handicapped children to the auditor of state who shall 
reimburse each such school corporation in total excess of the cost of 
instruction of the same number of children in regular classes of the 
schools of such corporation from funds appropriated for such purposes, 
and be it provided that the costs of psychological examination and special 
administration shall be included therein. 

If the state shall receive funds from the United States Government to 
aid in the operation of any school for handicapped children, the Division 
of Special Education may adjust the above provisions to conform to and 
take into consideration such grant of federal funds which are hereby 
appropriated and shall be expended for the purposes for which granted. 

Any school or classes for handicapped children shall be operated by the 
school corporation establishing the same under the laws of this state 
applying to the operation of public schools and under the supervision of 
the Division of Special Education. Teachers in classes and schools for 
handicapped children shall be appointed as are other public school teach- 
ers. They shall possess the usual qualifications required of teachers in 
the public schools and in addition thereto such special training as the 
Division of Special Education may require. 

Participation in costs and/or reimbursement to school corporations by 
the state pursuant to the provisions of this act shall be subject to any 
standards of requirement and rules and regulations of the State Board 
of Education adopted as provided by law. Before any type of special 
class, organized or to be organized under the provisions of this act, is 
established in any school corporation of this state, such type of special 
class shall be submitted to and shall be approved by the State Board of 
Education. The State Board of Education shall adopt and promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary for the proper 
administration of this act. 

SEC. 2. Acts of 1947, c. 276, s. 8, is amended to read as follows; 
Sec. 8. The medical care of the handicapped child shall be the responsi- 
bility of the physician chosen by the family or guardian to attend that 
child. However, no handicapped child is to be excused from attending 
school unless local health officer upon a statement of the attending physi- 
cian, certifies that attendance would be injurious to the child. The educa- 
tional and recreational program shall in no way alter the medical care 
prescribed by the proper medical authority. Eligibility for all special 
education classes and programs shall be determined by appropriate 
specialists. 

All nurses and special therapists in physical therapy, occupational 
therapy and related medical fields shall be graduates of fully accredited 
training schools and shall be registered by their respective examining 
boards or by their respective professional associations. 

The medical care of needy children suffering a handicap shall continue 
to be the responsibility of the State Department of Public Welfare and 
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• • .division for Crippled Children Services so far as provided by law. 
i personnel and facilities of ‘ 'i Division for Crippled Children SerV' 
ices, shall be utilized at all time Jr the determination of policies related 
to the niedioul care of handicapped children, for the professional super- 
vision of all special therapists, and for individual case work as available. 

o 

f. 

Chapter 272, Acts of 1965 

AN ACT to amend an Act entitled “An Act concerning the education of 
handicapped children, providing for the excess and certain costs 
thereof to be paid by the state, creating a Division of Special Educa- 
tion within the Indiana State Board of Education, making appropria- 
tions therefor, and declaring an emergency,” approved March 13, 
1947, the same being Chapter 276 of the Acts of 1947. 

De it eiicictcd by the Geneval Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. Acts 1947, c. 276, s. 3, as said section was last amended 
by Acts 1961, c. 4, s. 1, is further amended to read as follows: Sec. 3. 
Every school corporation is empowered to establish and maintain instruc- 
tional facilities for the instruction of handicapped children: Provided, 
however, That any school corporation is empowered to provide transfer 
and transportation of handicapped children residing in the geographical 
limits of the corporation to another school corporation which maintains 
facilities for the instruction of handicapped children. Any school corpo- 
ration may convert, build or lease the necessary school buildings or 
dormitories or use existing buildings, for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining classes of one or more pupils who are residents of the State 
of Indiana and come under the definition of handicapped children, as 
defined in section 1 of this act. Any school corporation may provide for 
instruction in the home of any handicapped child who is not able to 
attend a special class or school for handicapped children. Special person- 
nel may be employed in connection with such classes or schools and any 
expenditures therefor shall be lawful expenditures for maintaining the 
education of handicapped children. All nurses, therapists, doctors, psy- 
chologists and related specialists employed under this act shall be regis- 
tered and authorized to practice under the laws of this state and shall be 
subject to such additional examination as the Division of Special Educa- 
tion may require. Any school corporation may purchase special equip- 
ment needed in a class or school for handicapped children and any 
expenditures therefor shall be lawful expenditures for maintaining the 
education of handicapped chihlren. All such children shall receive credit 
for school work accomplished on the same basis as normal children who 
do similar work. The school corporation constructing and/or operating 
any such school shall pay the operating expense thereof for each pupil 
attending, in an amount equal to the average per capita pupil cost of 
educating normal children in the school corporation. Other school corpo- 
rations sending hand>r«r>r)ed children as students of such schools or 
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classes for handicapped children shall at the end of each school term 
send to the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction a 
certified statement of the average cost per pupil for maintaining the 
education of handicapped children, including pupils attending such school 
and residing iu other school corporations, and the average cost per pupil 
for normal children based upon average daMy attendance. The avei-age 
cost for normal children shall include state aid, if any, and the state 
apportionment of school unit funds. The State Board of lElducation shall 
certify the amount spent for handicapped children to the auditor of state 
who shall reimburse such corporations fifty (50) per cent of the cost of 
special teachers’ salaries; seventy per cent of the salary of speech and 
hearing therapists to Include the salary for the time spent by these 
therapists in hearing screening; seventy (70) per cent of the salaries of 
physical therapists and occupational therapists; fifty (59) per cent of the 
cost of psychological services and special education administration; and 
eighty (80) per cent of approved cost of home teaching, school-home 
telephone and transportation from funds appropriated for such purposes. 

If the state shall receive funds from the United States Government to 
aid in the operation of any school for handicapped children, the Division 
of Special Education may adjust the above provisions to conform to and 
take into consideration such grant of federal funds which are hereby 
appropriated and shall be expended for the purposes for which granted. 

Any school or classes for handicapped children shall be operated by the 
school corporation establishing the same under the laws of this state 
applying to the operation of public schools and under the supervision of 
the Division of Special Education. Teachers in classes and schools for 
handicapped children shall be appointed as are other public school teach- 
ers. They shall possess the usual qualifications required of teachers in 
the public schools and in addition thereto such special training as the 
Division of Special Education may require. 

Participation in costs and/or reimbursement to school corporations by 
the state pursuant to the provisions of this act shall be subject to any 
standards of requirement and rules and regulations of the State Board 
of Education adopted as provided by law. Before any type of special 
class, organized or to be organized under the provisions of this act, is 
established in any school corporation of this state, such type of special 
class shall be submitted to and shall be approved by the State Board of 
Education. The State Board of Education shall adopt and promulgate 
such rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary for the proper 
administration of this act. 

SEC. 2. Whereas an emergency exists for the more immediate taking 
effect of this act, the same shall be in full force and effect from and after 
July 1, 1965. 

(Amends Acts 1961, p. 5; Burns 28-3523) 
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Chapter 166, Acts of 1955 

AN ACT concerning the education and training of children who are 
handicapped by a hearing deficiency. 

Be it enacted by the Genetal Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. The following words and phrases as used in this act, 
unless a different meaning is plainly required by the context, shall have 
the following meanings: 

(1) A ^‘hearing-handicapped child” means any educable child of sound 
mind between the ages of three and twenty who has a hearing 
deficiency to the extent that it is impracticable or impossible for 
such child to benefit from or participate in the normal classroom 
program of the public schools in the school district of the resi- 
dence of such child, and whose education requires a modification 
of the normal classroom programs. 

(2) An “oral training center” is any facility established by a school 
corporation for the oral training of hearing-handicapped children. 

(3) An “oral training unit” is any class established by an oral train- 
ing center which unit shall consist of not less than six nor more 
than ten children. 

(4) “Commission” shall mean the hearing commission as created by 
this act. 

(5) “School corporation” shall mean any corporation authorized by 
law to establish public schools and levy taxes for the mainte- 
nance thereof. 

(6) The “Indiana state board of education” shall mean the commis- 
sion created as a division of said board known as the “commis- 
sion on general education.” 

SEC. 2. There is hereby created a commission to be known as the 
“Hearing Commission” which shall exercise all the powers and duties as 
provided in this act. The commission shall be composed of five members, 
one of whom shall be the state superintendent of public instruction. The 
other members shall be appointed by the governor. Two members ap- 
pointed by the governor shall have a background of professional training 
and experience in the field of the education of hearing-handicapped chil- 
dren, ar.d two members shall be physicians licensed under the laws of the 
State of Indiana and certified by the American Board of Otolaryngology: 
Provided, however. That one of the members shall be a member of the 
visiting committee appointed by the governor for the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf. T5ie term of the members appointed by the gov- 
ernor shall be four yeaiv: Provided, however. That the term of two of the 
members, one educator and one physician, initially appomted shall expire 
on January 1, 1957. In the event of the death or resignation of any 
appointed member of the commission the governor shall appoint a suc- 
cessor to fill out the unexpired term of such member; and in the event 
the member of the commission, appointed from the visiting committee for 
the Indiana State School for the Deaf, shall cease to be a member of 
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such committee, his term as a member of the commission shall expire 
and the governor shall appoint another member of such visiting com' 
mittee as a msmber of the commission to fill out the unexpired term of 
such member. The four members of the commission appointed by the 
governor shall serve without compensation other than that they shall be 
reimbursed for their actual expenses including traveling expenses at the 
rate of ten cents per mile incurred while performing the official duties of 
the commissior 



SEC. 3. The commission shall have the power and authority to co- 
ordinate the activities of the state in the education of hearing-handi- 
capped children, and shall cooperate with private organizations whose 
purpose is to further the educational opportunities of hearing-handi- 
cappeu children and atempt to coordinate, the activities of the state and 
the activities of such orgiuiizations. The commission shall further co- 
ordinate the activities of the division of special education in the depart- 
ment of public instruction and the. activities of the Indiana State School 
for the Deaf. 



SEC, 4. With the approval of the Indiana state board of education 
and the commission, any school corporation may provide an oral training 
center for the instruction and training of the hearing-handicapped chil- 
dren; Provided, however. That there shall not be more than five such oral 
training centers in the state and not more than a total of fifteen oral 
training units in the State of Indiana, 

Any school corporation v/hich establishes such an oral training unit 
shall have the power and authority to convert, remodel or construct 
school rooms for the purpose of holding such special classes. The school 
corporation shall pay the cost of the conversion, remodeling and/or con- 
struction, and the cost of any necessary training equipment; Provided, 
however, That the State of Indiana shall reimburse such school corpo- 
ration in an amount not to exceed one thousand dollars for the purchase 
of such equipment. 

All plans and contracts for the converting, remodeling and/or con- 
structing school rooms for the purpose of holding such special classes 
shall be submitted to the commission and the Indiana state board of edu- 
cation for approval before any such work is undertaken. The cost of such 
conversion, remodeling and/or construction may be financed as other 
school buildings are financed. 

SEC. 5. Any school corporation which provides oral training units 
for the training and instruction of hearing-handicapped children shall 
pay the operating expense of such special classes for each pupil attend- 
ing -hese classes in an amount equal to the average per capita cost of 
educating normal children in the school corporation. Any school corpora- 
tion operating such oral training units shall, at the end of each school 
semester, forward to the office of the Indiana state board of education a 
certified statement of the average cost per pupil for maintaining such 
classes and the average co.st per pupil for normal children, b.'taed upon 
the average daily attendance. The average cost for normal children shall 
Include the state apportionment of school unit funds and state aid, if any. 
The Indiana state board of education shall certify the amount of the 
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excess spent for the maintenance of such daises to the auditor of s*‘'te 
who shall reimburse each school corporation in an amount equal to such 
excess from funds appropriated for such purposes: Provided, however, 
That said amount shall not exceed the sum of three hundred dollars per 
year for each pupil. 

SEC. 6. Classes for hearing-handicapped children shall be operated 
by the school corporation establishing the same under the laws of this 
state applying to the operation of public schools, and shall be under the 
supervision of the Indiana state board of education. Before any curric- 
ulum is adopted in any school corporation of this state, such curriculum 
shall be submitted to and shall be approved by the Indiana state board of 
education and the commission. Teachers provided for the oral training 
units shall be appointed as are other public school teachers. They shall 
possess the usual qualifications required of teachers in the public school 
and in addition, they shall possess the minimum qualifications of teach- 
ers employed in the Indiana State School for the Deaf. 

SEC. 7. For the purpose of reimbursing school corporations educating 
handicapped children under the provisions of this act, the Indiana state 
board of education shall, if they approve the claim, authorize its pay- 
ment by the state superintendent of public instruction. All claims 
authorized by this section shall he paid out of the common school revenue 
fund, and a sufficient amount to pay all such claims shall be rescued by 
the state superintendent of public instruction at the time of making the 
semi-annual apportionment, and such necessary amounts are hereby 
appropriated. Such claims shall be paid in the same manner as the com- 
mon school revenue fund is paid at; the time of its apportionment: Pro- 
vided, however. All claims by school corporations for reimbursement for 
any money spent for the purchase of training equipment shall be pre- 
sented to the Indiana state board of education for approval, and if 
approved, shall then be presented to the auditor of state who shall pay 
the same from any money appropriated by this act for such purpose. 

SEC. 8. For the purpose of reimbursing school corporations for the 
purchase of training equipment there is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the general fund of the state treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated the sum of fifteen thousand dollars. To defray the cost of adminis- 
tering the provisions of this act there is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the general fund of the state treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated the sum of one thousand dollars annually. 

SEC. 9. The state board of education and the commission shall deter- 
mine the eligibility of children to attend oral training units in conformity 
with the admission procedure of the Indiana State School for the Deaf. 
The screening of children to determine the eligibility of children to 
attend oral training units shall include medical psychological and audi- 
ological examinations as prescribed for admission to the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf. The state board of education and the commission 
shall adopt and promulgate such rules and rcfrulations as may he deemed 
necessary for the proper admini:;tration of this act. 

SEC. 10* Participation in the costs and/or reimbursements to school 
corporations by the state pursuant to the provisions of this act shall be 
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subject to any standard of requirement and rules and regulations of the 
Indiana state board of education adopted as provided by law. 

SEC. 11. Any school corporation is hereby authorized to accept, re- 
ceive and administer any gift, devise, legacy or bequest of real or per- 
sonal property, including the income from real estate, to or for the benefit 
of any facility for the education of handicapped children as defined by 
this act, and for the purposes contemplated under the provisions of this 
act or the laws of this state. All money received by any school corpora- 
tion under the provisions of this section, and all money, proceeds or 
income realized from any real estate or other investments or property 
shall be kept in a special fund and shall not be commingled with any 
other fund or funds received from taxation, and may not be expended 
by the school corporation in any manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of this act and the intention of the donor or donors. 

SEC. 12. No parent or guardian of any handicapped child, as de- 
fined by this act, shall be required to enroll such child in an oral training 
unit of any oral training center but may enroll such child in the Indiana 
State School for the Deaf under the provisions of Chapter 26 of 1 R.S. 
1852. 

SEC. 13. This act shall not be so construed as to amend, alter or 
repeal Chapter 211 of the Acts of 1927, or Chapter 26 of 1 R.S. 1852, 
but shall be supplemental thereto. 

SEC. 14. Whereas an emergency exists for the immediate taking 
effect of this acts, the same shall be in full force and effect from and 
after July 1, 1955. 
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2. Annual Testing of Hearing 
a. 

Chapter 212, Acts of 1941 

AN ACT' providing for audiometer tests for children of school age, pro- 
viding to aid the hard of hearing, repealing all laws and parts of 
laws in conflict herewith, and declaring an emergency. 

AUDIOMETER TESTS IN SCHOOLS— 

DUTY OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. That it is hereby made the duty of the board of school 
trustees or the board of school commissioners of any city or town and the 
trustees of any township of this state to conduct and administer periodic 
audiometer test or tests of a similar nature with approved scientific 
instruments or devices for determining the hearing efficiency of school 
children once each year within all the schools of this state, at such times 
and places and under such rules and regulations as said board of trustees, 
school commissioners, and township trustees shall prescribe. Said trus- 
tee, board of trustees, and board of school commissioners are hereby 
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authorized to appoint such assistants and technicians as are necessary to 
execute and carry out the provisions of this act. 

Records of all such tests administered and conducted shall be made 
and continuously maintained for the purpose of disclosing any data relat- 
ing to any such child that may assist in diagnosing and treating any 
auditory abnormality. 

HARD OF HEARING STUDENTS— AID 
FOR TO BE PROVIDED— METHOD 

SEC. 2. Wherever, as the result of any tests so made, it shall be made 
to appear that the hearing of any child or children so tested, is impaired, 
or that any such child or children are hard of hearing and that by reason 
of such disability, they cannot be taught advantageously in the regular 
classes of any such school corporation, it shall be the duty of such trus- 
tees, township trustee, and commissioners to provide such remedial 
measures and correctional devices as may be available. 

In this connection they shall advise and instruct parents of children 
affected as to the proper and necessary medical care, attention, and treat- 
ment. They shall provide approved mechanical auditory devices to aid in 
hearing and shall prescribe courses in lip reading by qualified, competent, 
and approved instructors, all at such periods, times, and places and under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by school corporation. 

The superintendent of public instruction and the director of vocational 
rehabilitation of the department of education of this state shall cooperate 
with such corporations in providing any or all of the above enumerated 
hearing aids. They shall render such advice and information pertinenc 
thereto as they may be able to furnish. Any and all instructors in lip 
reading shall be approved by them before assuming any appointment for 
this purpose by any such school corporation. Training courses for teach- 
ers of the hard of hearing shall be prescribed by the proper authorities 
in all state teachers’ colleges. 

EXPENSES INCURRED— PAYMENT 

SEC. 3. Such school corporations are hereby directed to ascertain and 
determine at the earliest possible date from and after the date upon 
which this act shall become effective, the cost and expense of carrying 
out the provisions hereof in any particular corporation and to make and 
file their proper estimates of the same as now by law I’equired and to levy 
or cause to be levied such taxes as shall be adequate for the carrying out 
of the provisions of this act. 

Such school corporations are hereby authorized to receive and accept 
bequests and donations for immediate use or as trusts or endowments to 
assist in meeting the costs and expenses incurred in carrying out the 
provisions of this act. 

Any unexpended balances in the state treasury available for the use 
of the schools of this state and otherwise unappropriated may be ad- 
vanced to any such school corporation for the purpose of meeting ex- 
penses incurred in the carrying out of the act, by and with the consent 0i 
the govemor, when funds for the payment of such expenses are not 
otherwise available to any such school corporation, to the amount 
necessary to discharge such expenses.. Any such sum so advanced 
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to any such school corporation shall be repaid to said fund in the 
treasury of the state within two years after the date of its 
advancement throu* h the levy and collection of taxes therefor in the tax 
district of any such corporation. 

TEST MOT REQUIRED WHEN OBJECTIONS FILED 
SEC. 4. No child shall be obliged to submit to any test or require- 
ment provided for by the same. Any .such objection shall be made in 
writing, shall be delivered to the child’s teacher or to any person who 
might order or conduct such test or make such requirement in the absence 
of such objection. 

CONSTRUCTION 

SEC. 5. This act shall be construed as supplemental to an act entitled 
“An act concerning such classes for children of school age who cannot be 
taught profitably in regulrr school classes, and granting state aid for a 
certain proportion of the cost thereby incurred,” approved March 10, 
1927, Chapter 211, page 599, Acts of 1927, 

REPEAL 

SEC. 6. All laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed, 

EMERGENCY 

SEC. 7. Whereas an emergency exists for the immediate taking effect 
of this act, the same shall be in full force and effect from and after its 
passage. 

0 

b. 

Chapter 184, Acts of 1951 

AN ACT to amend Section 1 of an act entitled “An Act providing for 
audiometer tests for children of school age, providing aid to the hard 
of hearing, repealing all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith, 
and declaring an emergency,” approved March 11, 1941. 

Be it enacted by the General Asseynhly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. Section 1 of the above entitled act is amended to read as 
follows: Section 1. It is hereby made the duty of the board of school 
trustees or the board of school commissioners of any city or town and 
the trustees of any township of this .state to conduct and administer 
periodic audiometer test or te.sts of a similar nature with approved 
scientific instruments or devices for determining the hearing efficiency 
of school children in the first, fourth ,seventh and tenth grades, all school 
children transferred from other school districts and of all school children 
suspected oi having hearing defects within all schools in the state, as 
such times and places and under such rules and regulations as said board 
of trustees, school commissioners, and township trustees shall prescribe 
Said trustee, hoard of trustees, and board of school commissioners 6/ 
hex*eby authorized to appoint such assistants and technicians as are 
necessary to execute and carry out the provisions of this act. 
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Records of all such tests admirnstered and conducted shall be jnade and 
continuously maintained for the purpose of disclosing any data relating 
to any such child that may assist in diagnosing and treating any auditory 
abnormality. Such diagnosis and treatment shall be upon the recom- 
mendation of an examination by a practioner of the healing arts with 
unlimited license to practice. 



c. 

Chapter 53, Acts of 1953 

Indiana Hearing Testing Laws and Regulations 

AN ACT to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An Act to amend Section 
1 of an act entitled ‘An Act providing for audiometer tests for chil- 
dren of school age, providing aid to the hard of hearing, repealing 
all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith, and declaring an 
emergency,’ approved March 11, 1941,” approved March 3, 1961. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION. 1. Section 1 of the above entitled act is amended to read 
as follows: Section 1. It is hereby made the duty of the board of school 
trustees or the board of school commissioners of any city or town and 
the trustees of any township of this state to conduct and administer 
annually audiometer test or tests of a similar nature with approved 
scientific instruments or devices for determining the hearing efficiency of 
school children in the first, fourth, '-'venth and tenth grades, all school 
children transferred from other school districts and of all school children 
suspected of having hearing defects within all schools in the state, at 
such times and places and undei* such rules and regulations as said hoard 
of trustees, school commissioners, and township trustees shall prescribe. 
Said trustee, board of trustees, and board of school commisrioners are 
hereby authorized to appoint such assistants and technicians as are 
necessary to execute and carry out the provisions of this act. 

Records of all such tests administered and conducted shall be made and 
continuously maintained for the purpose of disclosing any data relating 
to any such child that may assist in diagnosing and treating any auditory 
abnormality. Such diagnosis and treatment shall be upon the recom- 
mendation of an examination by a practitioner of the healing arts with 
unlimited license to practice. 

SEC. 2. Wherever, as the result of any tests so made, it shall be made 
to appear that the hearing of any child or children so tested, is impaired, 
or that any such child or children are ixnrd of hearing and that by reason 
of such disc,bi!ity, they cannot be taught advantageously in the regular 
classes of any such school corporation, it shall be the duty of such trus- 
tees, township trustee, and commissioners to provide such remedial 
measum and correctional devices as may be available. 

In this connection they shall advise and instruct parents of children 
affected as to the proper and necessary medical care, attention and treat- 



ment. They shall provide approved mechanical auditory devices to aid in 
hearing and shall prescribe courses in lip reading by qualified, competent, 
and approved instructors, all at such periods, times and places and under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by school corporation. 

The superintendent of public instruction and the director of vocational 
rehabilitation of the department of education of this state shall cooperate 
with such school corporations in providing any or all of the above enum- 
erated hearing aids. They shall render such advice and information 
pertinent thereto as they may be able to furnish. Any and all instructors 
in lip reading shall be approved by them before assuming any appoint- 
ment for this purpose by any school corporation. Training courses for 
teachers of the hard of hearing shall be prescribed by the proper author- 
ities in all state teachers’ colleges. 

SEC. 3. Such school corporations are hereby directed to ascertain and 
determine at the earliest possible date from and after the date upon 
which this set shall become effective the cost and expenses of carrying 
out the provisions hereof in any particular corporation and to make and 
file their proper estimates of the same as now by law required and to 
levy or cause to be levied such taxes as shall he adequate for the cr Try- 
ing out of the provisions of this act. 

Such school corporations are hereby authorized to receive and accept 
bequests and donations for immediate use or as trusts or endowments to 
assist in meeting the costs and expenses incurred in carrying out the 
provisions of this act. Any unexpended balances in the state treasury 
available for the use of the schools of this state and otherwise unappro- 
priated may be incurred in the carrying out of this act, by and with the 
consent of the governor, when funds for the payment of such expenses 
are not otherwise available to any such school corporation, to the amount 
necessary to discharge such expenses. Any .such sum so advanced to any 
such school corporation shall be repaid to said fund in the treasury of the 
state within two years after the date of its advancement through the 
levy and collection of taxes therefore in the tax district of any such 
corporation. 

SEC. 4. No child shall be obliged to submit to any test or requirement 
provided for by this Act whose parent or guardian objects to the same. 
Any such objection shall be made in writing, shall be signed by the 
parent or guardian of such child, and shall be delivered to the child’s 
teacher or to any person who might order or cv nduct such test or make 
such requirement in the absence of suen objectioi.. 

SEC. 5. This act shall be construed as supplemental to an act entitled 
“An Act concerning such classes for children of schooi age who cannot 
be taught profitably in regular school classes, and granting state aid for 
a certain prep^rti. n of the cost thereby incurred,” approved Match 10, 
1957, Chapter 211, page 599, .acts of 1927. 

SEC. iJ. All laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repe&icd. 

SEC. 7. Whereas an emergency exists for the immediate taking effect 
of this act, the same shall be In full force and effect from and after its 
passage. 
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3. Annual Testing of Vision 
Chapter 225, Acts of 1959 



AN ACT providing for visual acuity tests for children of school age. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 



SECTION 1. The governing official, board or commission of all school 
towns, cities, municipalities and political subdivisions of the State shall 
cause to be conducted an annual screening test of the visual acuity of all 
children enrolled in or transferred to the 1st, 3rd, and 8th grades, and, 
all other school children suspected of having a visual defect in all public 
schools under their jurisdiction. 

The State Board of Health and the State Board of Education shall 
adopt and promulgate such rules and regulations concerning vision 
testing equipment, qualifications of vision testing personnel, and vision 
screening procedures as may be necessary to carry out the provisions and 
purposes of this act: Provided, however, That no child shall be obliged to 
submit to any test or requirement provided for by this act whose parent 
or guardian objects to the same. Any such objection shall be made in 
writing, shall be signed by the parent or guardian of such child, and 
shall be delivered to the child’s teacher or to any person who might order 
or conduct such test or make such requirement in the absence of such 
objection. 

Records of all such tests shall be made and continuously maintained 
for the purpose of providing information useful in protecting, promoting, 
and maintaining the health of school children. 



0 

4. Education of Potients in Tuberculosis Hospitals 
Chapter 18, Acts of 1945 

AN ACT concerning the education of public school children and other 
patients in hospitals for tuberculosis treatment; providing tuition, 
including transfer tuition, for such public school children and other 
patients in such hospitals; setting forth the amount of tuition to be 
paid; providing for its payment; assigning powers and duties to 
school authorities; providing for the evaluation of credits earned; 
requiring the state board of education to pass rules to carry out the 
purposes of this act; repealing all laws in conflict herewith and 
declaring an emergency. 

EDUCATION PROVIDED FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
OTHER PATIENTS IN HOSPITAI-S FOR TUBERCULOSIS— TUITION 
—PAYMENT— EVAI,UATION OF CREDITS EARNED. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. That the school corporation, wherein resides any person 
not less than seven nor more than thirty years of age, who is a patient 
in a sanatorium maintained solely for the treatment of tuberculosis, 
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which sanatorium is approved by the state board of health and is undci 
the direction of legally licensed physicians, shall issue a certificate of 
transfer for such person and shall pay for such kind and extent of in- 
struction as such person is capable of receiving at any such institution, 
to be determined by it, provided, however, that no school corporation 
shall be required to furnish education for patients in such sanatorium 
in excess of that provided in the most advanced commissioned high 
school in the state. The state board of education is hereby required to 
order payment and the auditor of state shall pay three-fourths of the 
amount of such tuition, out of funds not otherwise appropriated, and 
any such person for whom such tuition shall be paid, shall not be counted 
as a basis for computing any other regularly distributed state funds to 
such transferring corporation. The township trustee or board of school 
trustees of the school corporation wherein shall be located the tubercu- 
losis institution shall receive the tuition funds and shall provide the 
instruction of said person under the direction of the city or county super- 
intendent of school having jurisdiction in such corporation in accordance 
with rules and regulations adopted by the state board of education; and 
said state board of education is hereby required to make the necessary 
rules and regulations for the carrying out of the purpose of this act. The 
cost of such instruction shall be computed by the state board of educa- 
tion on the basis of information provided by said city or county super- 
intendent and in no case shall such cost exceed double the amount of the 
tuition received by said school corporation for transferred pupils reg- 
ularly attending the schools of said school corporation. Such instruction 
shall be evaluated by such superintendent of schools and upon his rec- 
ommendation shall be accepted as full credit in the school of the corpora- 
tion wherein the person shall reside. 

APPLICATION OF PROVISIONS 

SEC. 2. The provisions of this act shall also apply in those cases 
where the patient is a resident of the school corporation wherein the 
sanatorium is located. 

REPEAL 

SEC. 3. All laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed, and the following law, to wit; “An Act concerning transfer 
tuition for public school children in hospitals for tuberculosis treatment 
setting forth the amount of transfer tuition to be paid, providing for its 
payment, assigning powers and duties to school authorities, repealing all 
laws in conflict herewith and declaring an emergency,” approved March 
4, 1941, and all acts amendatory thereof, are hereby specifically repealed. 

EMERGENCY 

SEC. 4. V/hereas an emergency exists for the immediate taking effect 
of this act, the same shall be in full force and effect from and after its 
passage. 
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5. The Education and Training of Children 
Who Are Both Deaf and Blind 



a. 

Chapter 93, Acts of 1955 

AN ACT concerning the education and training of children who are both 
deaf and blind. 

Fie it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. Any child who is both deaf and blind, not less than four 
nor more than fourteen years of age who has resided in the State of 
Indiana for five years next preceding application, under circumstances 
showing residence gained for normal proper reasons and not primarily 
in order to qualify under this act, may through any relative, friend or 
person assuming responsibility for the child’s care, make written appli- 
cation to the superintendent of the Indiana School for the Deaf for tem- 
porary admission for the purpose of determining whether such child is 
a proper subject for limited cave and education at state expense. 

SEC. 2. Upon receipt of such application the superintendents of the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf and the Indiana ‘'chool for the Blind 
shall make investigation and if he finds the applicant qualified under 
section 1 of the act, he shall then have such child examined both physi- 
cally and mentally to see whether such child can be expected under 
proper schooling to make normal progress and develop as much as could 
be reasonably anticipated for one so handi^’apped. When the investiga- 
tion and the examination are completed the superintendents shall present 
the whole case, with their recommendation, to the administrative head of 
the division of medical institutions. If such administrative head finds 
that the best interests of the child and of the State of Indiana will b'' 
served by giving the child care and education at state expense, he is 
authorized to make a contract on a year to year or term to term basis 
with any school specializing in the training, care and education of^ chil- 
dren who are both deaf and blind, and if the progress, in his opinion, 
warrants it, he may continue such schooling in that school or another 
school for any length of time at the discretion of the administrative head 
of the division of medical institutions, until the child reaches the age of 
twenty-one years. The cost of this education shall be paid equally by the 
administrative heads from any monies appropriated to the school for the 
deaf and the school for the blind. 



b. 

Chapter 251, Ac'.s of 1961 

AN ACT to amend an act concerning the education and training of chil- 
dren who are both deaf and blind by extending its provisions to 
include other combinations of multiple handicaps, being Chapter 93 
of the Acts of 1955. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 
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SECTION 1. Acts 1955, c. i>d, s. 1 is amended to read as follows: 
Section 1. Any child who has multiple handicaps due to the fact he is 
deaf, mute or blind or in any combination of the three, not less than four 
nor more than fourteen years of age who has resided in the State of 
Indiana for five years next preceding application, under circumstances 
showing residence gained for normal proper reasons and not primarily in 
order to qualify under this act, may through any relative, friend or per- 
son assuming responsibility for the child's care, make written application 
to the superintendent of the Indiana School for the Deaf for temporary 
admission for the purpose of determining whether such child is a proper 
subject for limited care and education at state expense. 

SEC. 2. Acts 1955, c. 93, s. 2 is amended to road as follows: Sec. 2. 
Upon receipt of such application the superintendent of the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf and the superintendent of the Indiana School for the 
Blind shall make investigation and if either finds the applicant qualified 
under section 1 of this act, he shall then have such child examined both 
physically and mentally to see whether such child can be expected under 
proper schooling to make normal progress and develop as much as could 
be reasonably anticipated for one so handicapped. When the investiga- 
tion and the examination are completed the superintendents shall present 
the whole case, with their recommendation as to the educability, to the 
administrative head of the division of medical institutions. If such ad- 
ministrative head finds that the best interests of the child and of the 
State of Indiana will be served by giving the child care and education at 
state expense in a school other than the Indiana School for the Blind or 
the Indiana State School for the Deaf, he is authorized to make a con- 
tract on a year to year or term to term basis with any school specializing 
in the training, care and education of children who have multiple 
caps in any combination specified by section 1 of this act, and if the 
progress, in his opinion, warrants it, he may continue such schooling in 
that school or another school for any length of time at the discretion of 
the administrative head of the division of medical institutions, until the 
child reaches the age of twenty-one years. The cost of this education 
shall he paid equally by the administrative heads from any monies appro- 
priated to the school for the deaf and the school for the blind. 



6. School Exclusion of Handicapped Children 
Chapter 215, Acts of 1963 

AN ACT to amend an act concerning the school attendance and the 
employnient of minors; and fixing penalties. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana: 

SECTION 1. Acts 1921, c. 132, s. 5 is amended to read as follows: 
Sec. 5. Unless otherwise provided herein, every child between the ages 
of seven (7) and sixteen (16) years shall attend public school or other 
school taught in the English language w'hich is open to the inspection of 
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local and state attendance and school officers; and such child shall attend 
such school each year during the entire time the public schools are in 
session in the school district in which such child resides. 

Ihe school superintendent of any attendance district may, with the 
approval of and under limitations and regulations concerning the pro- 
cedures and requirements for complete evaluation of children, to be 
established by the State Board of education, exclude or excuse from 
school any child found mentally or physically unfit for school attendance, 
provided such approval shall be valid foi' no longer than the school year 
during which it is issued: Provided, That no pupil or minor shall be 
compelled to submit to medical examination or treatment under author- 
ity of this section whose parent or guardian objects to the same. Such 
objection shall be made by written and signed statement delivered to the 
pupil’s teacher or to any person who might conduct such examination or 
treatment in the absence of such objection. 

Every principal and teacher in every public or other school which is 
attended by one (1) or more miners between the ages of seven (7) and 
sixteen (16) years shall furnish, on the request of the superintendent of 
the attendance district wherein such school is located, a list of names, 
addresses and ages of all minors attending such school, and shall further 
report immediately to such superintendent the name, address and date of 
withdrawing from such school and sh'^ll also immediately report to such 
superintendent the name and address of every pupil absent from school 
without lawful excuse: Provided, if a child, otherwise subject to the 
provisions of this act, shall, by reason of deafness or partial deafness, or 
of blindness or partial blindness, be unable to secure in the school named 
a proper education by use of the sense of hearing or of the sense of sight, 
the parent, guardian or other person having control or charge of such 
children shall cause those between seven (7) and eighteen (18) years of 
age to attend the Indiana State School for the Deaf or the Indiana State 
School for the Blind, during the full scholastic terms of said schools, 
unless discharged therefrom by the board of trustees of either of said 
schools; and the employment, under the provisions of this act, of any of 
said children between the ages of seven (7) and eighteen (18) years 
during the school terms of said schools respectively is hereby prohibited, 
unless a certificate of discharge issued by the superintendent of either 
of said schools be presented as herein provided: Provided, That no such 
child shall be employed contrary to the provisions of the law concerning 
the employment of minors in industry. Application for admission of such 
children to such schools respectively shall be made out in the usual form 
and passed upon by the board of trustees of said respective schools, and 
no child shall be permitted to enter either of said schools until the appli- 
cation shall have been accepted by the proper board of trustees, and, 
upon the rejection of any child’s application by either of said boards, 
neither such child nor its parent, guardian or other person having control 
or charge of it, shall thereafter, in respect of such child, be subject to 
the provisions of this act, until such child’s application shall be accepted: 
Provided, further. That the judge Df the court having juvenile jurisdic- 
tion may suspend the provisions of this act in cases of juvenile delin- 
quents and incorrigiblos whenever, in his judgment, the welfare of any 
child warrants such action. 
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APPENDIX II 



RULES AND REGULATIONS OF YHE 
COMMISSION ON GENERAL EDUCATION 



a. 

Rule S-1. Special Classes and Programs (Implementing Chapter 211 
of the Acts of 1927, Chapter 276 of the Acts of 1947, 
Chapter 81 of the Acts of 1955, Chapter 4 of the Acts of 
1961, and Chapter 272 of the Acts cf 1965). 

SECTION 1. GENERAL INFORMATION: Special Education classes 
and programs under provisions of these Acts may be conducted by any 
public school corporation. Reimbursement cannot be made to other 
agencies. 

Special education classes and programs may also be approved when 
two or more school corporations, by written agreement of the respective 
school authorities chereof, decide to organize such classes and programs 
jointly in the schools of any one or more of such school corporations. 

Pupils enrolled in special education classes and programs may be 
taught any subject taught in public schools and receive the same credit 
as other pupils, providing they meet the requirements of the local schools. 

Pupils shall be figured in the average daily attendance of the schools 
and grades which they would attend as regular class pupils. Transfer 
pupils are figured in the average daily attendance of the receiving cor- 
poration. 

Homebound pupils shall be reported as having regular full-day attend- 
ance on Form 30. 

All medical, psychological and other reports pertaining to the approval 
of children in special programs shall be made available to the special 
class teacher or therapist directly concerned with the child. 

SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS: Special classes and programs to be ap- 
proved under the provisions of these statutes shall provide instruction 
for children between b and 21 years of age inclusively, who have a physi- 
cal and/or mental disability which makes regular classroom activity im- 
practical or impossible, and who are not in attendance in any of the 
residential schools of the state, but who, with the advantage of a special 
education program, may be expected to benefit from instruction. 

Classes may be approved for: 

«C”— Crippled Children—Children having orthopedic handicaps or 
special health problems. 

“PS”— Partially Sighted Children — Children having visual acuity of 
20/70 in the better eye after correction who are able to use 
vision as the principal means of education. 
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“B”— Blind Children— Children having visual acuity of 20/200 or 
less in the better eye after correction or a peripheral field so 
contracted that the widest diameter of such field subtends 
an angular distance no greater than 20 degrees who use 
Braille instruction as the maior educational media. 



‘•D-H” ^Deaf or Hard-of-Hearing Children — Children having acoustical 

problems. 

«ED”— Emotionaliy Disturbed Children— Children who exhibit social 



and/or emotional problems. 

“m” Educable Mentally Retarded Children — Children with intelli- 

gence quotients of approximately 50-70 on either the Revised 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale or the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children with a reasonable deviation at either end 
of the scale. No child will be admitted with an I.Q. score of 
more than 79. Trainable Mentally Retarded Children Chil- 
dren with intelligence quotients of approximately 35-55. 



Special programs may be approved for: 

^Director of Special Education — Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion A director of special education has responsibility for the 

total program for exceptional children and his role includes 
such duties and responsibilities as the superintendent may 
direct. A supervisor, working under a director of special edu- 
cation, has supervisory responsibilities for one area of execp- 
tionality in a total program of special education and his role 
includes duties and responsibilities pertinent to his area as 
assigned by the director. 

‘^H”— Homebound Instruction 

a. home teacher 

b. school-home telephone 

«OT”— Occupational Therapy 
‘<P”_Psychological Services 
«PT”— Physical Therapy 
“S”— Speech and Hearing Therapy 
“TR” — Special Transportation 

«EX” Experimental Programs — Programs for handicapped children 

which cannot be categorized under any of the preceding defini- 
tions. 



SEC. C. ELIGIBILITY FOR PROGRAMS AND OTHER PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS: The proper placement of the child is the responsi- 
bility of the school administrators. The director of special education and 
ali special examiners (medical, psychological, etc.) shall interpret results 
of evaluations in such a manner as to aid in making the proper p ace- 
ment. 

All required physical and/or psychological evaluations of a child shall 
be made at least every three years. Pupils are to be assigned to special 
classes and programs designed and equipped to cope with the major 
handicapping conditions. 
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A. Director of Special Education 

A school corporation, or two or more school corporations operating 
under a joint agreement program, which employs 5-9 full-time special 
special education teachers (not including home teachers) and/or thera- 
pisrs in two or more areas of special education, approved by the Division 
of Special Education is eligible for a half-time director of special educa- 
tion. A school corporation, or two or more school corporations operating 
under a joint agreement program, which employs 10 or more full-time 
special education teachers and/or therapists approved by the Division 

of Special Education is eligible for a full-time director of special 
education. 

A school corporation, or two or more school corporations operating 
nder a joint agreement program, which employs less than 5 full-time 
special education teachers and/or therapists is eligible for a half-time 
director lor one year provided that the school corporation furnishes evi- 
dence that by the next year the school corporation will employ a total of 

5 or more full-time teachers and/or therapists in two or more special 
education areas. 



B. Supervisor of Special Education 

A school corporation, or two or more school corporations operating 
under a joint agreement program, which has a certified director of 
sp^ial eaucation and whicn employs 5-9 approved full-time special edu- 
cation teachers (not including home teachers) or therapists in any one 
area of exceptionality is eligible for a half-time supervisor in that one 
area. A school corporation, or two or more school corporations operating 
under a joint agreement, which has a certified director of special educa- 
tion and which employs 10 or more approved full-time special class 
teachers or therapists in any one area of exceptionality is eligible for a 
full-time supervisor of special education in that area. Supervisors must 

hold a professional teaching certificate for the area in which they 
supervise. ^ 

Future approval of supervisors will depend upon their meeting state 
certification Patterns as promulgated by the Commission on Teacher 
Education and Certification. 



C. rsycholo0ical Services 

Approval may be givea for psychological services (1) obtained on a 

-T’ °L ^ employment of school 

psychologists and/or school psychomterists. 



D. Special Classes for the Mentally Retarded 

Classes for the educable mentally retarded— The following types of 
classes may be appoved: 

Pre-Primary 
Ages: 6-6 

Optimum class size: No more than 10-12 children 

Primary 

Ages: 6-9 

Optimum class size: No more than 10-13 children 
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Intermediate 
Ages: 9-iS 

Optimum class size: No more than 12-15 children 

Junior High 
Ages: 13-16 

Optimum class size: No more than 12-15 children 

Senior High 
Ages; 18-21 

Optimum class size: No more than 15-17 children 

Combinations of the above may be approved provided that the age span 
within any one class does not ej:ceed six years. No one class shall exceed 
18 children in enrollment at any given time. 

Classes for the trainable mentally retarded — A chronological age range 
of no more than eight years may be included in a special class. Excep- 
tions to this rule may be requested upon written application to the Divi- 
sion of Special Education. Classes may be housed in buildings outside a 
regular school facility but shall meet minimum standards as approved by 
the Commission on General Education. An optimum enrollment of 10-13 
pupils per class may be approved. Exceptions may be requested when a 
teacher aide is employed to assist a certified teacher. 

A psychological evaluation is required by a licensed school psycholo- 
gist, school psychometrist, or a mental health or child guidance clinic 
approved by the Commission on General Education. This evaluation shall 
include an investigation of mental, physical, social and emotional factors 
and an assessment of achievement in school subjects. The psychological 
report shall be written as indicated in the Handbook on Psychological 
Evaluation of Children Who Are Exceptional. 

E. Special Classes for the Physically Handicapped 

An evaluation by a physician is required. 

A psychological evaluation is required. This evaluation shall include 
an investigation of the same factors and shall be conducted by the same 
personnel as in “D” above. 

Class size shall be determined by the director of special education or 
other school administrator if there is no director. 

F. Special Classes for the Partially Sighted 

An evaluation by a physician is required. 

A psychological evaluation is required. 

Class size shall be determined by the director of special education or 
other school administrator if there is no director. 

G. Special Classes for the Blind 

An evaluation by a physician is required. 

A psychological evaluation is required. 

Class size shall be determined by the director of special education or 
other school administrator if there is no director. 
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H. Special Classes for the Deaf and Special Classes for the Hard- 
cf'Hearing 

An evaluation by a physician and a clinical audiologist is required. 

A psychological evaluation is required. 

Class size shall be determined by the director of special education or 
other school administrator if there is no director. 

I. Programs for Speech and Hearing Therapy 

A speech evaluation by a speech and hearing therapist certified in 
Indiana is required. All children who have symptoms of acoustic, voice 
and aphasic disorders, cerebral palsy or cleft palate shall also have an 
evaluation by a physician. A physician’s statement shall be on file with 
the school corporation describing the medical need of these children and 
the consequent limitations to be imposed upon their training. 

Caseload for each speech and hearing therapist shall net exceed 100 
pupils per therapist. Therapy groups shall consist of 1-5 pupils In num- 
ber. Each child shall receive at least two twenty-minute periods of 
therapy per week. 

J. Programs for the Emotionally Disturbed 

Evaluation by a psychiatrist and/or clinical or school psychologist is 
required. Social casework data and other evaluations as needed shall be 
utilized. 

K. Programs of Homebound Instruction and School-Home Tele- 
phone 

Evidence that the child can profit from instruction is required. 

An evaluation by a phyrician is required. 

A psychological evaluation is required for those children whose medical 
diagnosis is cerebral palsy, epilepsy, brain injury, hydrocephalus and 
other conditions which may effect learning. This evaluation shall include 
an investigation of mental, physical, social and emotional factors and 
an assessment of achievement in school subjects. 

In cases of emotional disturbance, the school corporation shall submit 
a statement with Form 23-H that out-patient psychiatric treatment will 
be given during the period of homebound instruction. 

To be eligible for homebound instruction, evidence shall be on file with 
the school corporation having jurisdiction over said child, that the child 
will be homebound for at least eight weeks, or that a period of home- 
bound instruction for less than eight weeks, at the close of the school 
year will enable the child to complete the regular school work. Mentally 
retarded, blind and deaf children who are enrolled in approved special 
education programs shall be eligible for homebound instruction providing 
the teacher is fully certified to teach a child with this disability. Children 
with orthopedic handicaps or special health problems are eligible if they 
are intellectually able to profit fi’om academic instruction. If homebound 
instruction is approved, it may be continued through the summer to com- 
plete a semester or meet promotion requirements. 

The number of homebound pujils per teacher shall not exceed 5 at any 
one time. Approval for homebound teacher instruction is limited to 1 
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hour per day, 5 days per week, 20 Hours per month for children in 
elementary schools. Approval for homebound instruction at the junior 
high and secondary level is limited to 1 hour per day, 5 days per week, 
20 hours per month per each subject in which the pupil is enrolled. 

School-home telephone instruction may be provided only for high 
school and junior high school students who meet the requirements for 
homebound pupils as set forth in these rules. School-home telephone and 
homebound instruction may be offered concurrently. 

Reimbursement for approved cost of homebound instruction shah be 
retroactive to the actual beginning of such instruction. 



SEC. 4. APPLICATIONS FOR CLASSES AND PROGRAMS: 

A. Application for a new special class or program shall be made to the 
Division of Special Education on Form 23 and approval must be granted 
before the class or program starts, except by school corporations employ- 
ing approved directors of special education. A personal conference with 
a representative of the Division of Special Education is required before 
consideration can be given to the approval of a new program. 

B Applications to continue special classes and programs which have 
been previously approved shall be made on appropriate Form 23 by 
October 16 for a full-year program, and by February 15 for a half-year 
program. Pi e-approvals on Form 23 will be accepted July 15 for pro- 
grams with fully certified special education teachers. 

A corporation will be notified of approval or disapproval of all 
requests. 

C Application for approval of a psychological services program shall 
be made on Form 23-P. This application shall Include a description of the 
proposed plan for psychological services and in the case ot contracted 
services a copy of the contract shall be submitted with Form 23-P. 

D Homebound instruction may be approved anytime during the year. 
Application is made on Form 23-H. Homebound instruction during the 
summer may be approved but any instruction continuing after the end 
of the school year shall be requested on a new Form 23-H. 

E. Applications for experimental programs shall be submitted by the 
Division of Special Education to the Commission on General Education 

for approval. 

P. School corporations employing approved directors of special educa- 
tion* shall use the following forms for approval of programs: 

1. Form 23-A shall be used to apply for approval for a director of 
special education and a supervisor of special education. This appli- 
cation shall include a description of the proposed plan for the admin- 
istration and supervision of special education classes or programs. 

2. Applications for homebound instruction shall be made on Fom 
23-H-l Form 23-H-l shall be submitted to the Division of Special 
Education by December 15. A supplemental Form 23-H-l shall be 
submitted by April 15 and will include information on additional 
children added to the homebound program which was not included 
on the first report. 
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3. Applications for special class programs shall be made on Form 23-1 
which shall be submitted by October 15. A supplemental Form 23-2 
shall be submitted by April 15 which will Include information on 
children added to the program since the first report was submitted. 

SEC. 5. CERTIFICATION: A school corporation may be eligible for 
reimbursement for special education classes or therapy programs where 
the teachers, therapists, school psychologists and psychometrist, direc- 
tors and supervisors hold certification appropriate for the special work. 
Exceptions are listed below: 

A. Any certified teacher or therapist who was teaching in public 
school special education classes or programs prior to 1951 shall be con- 
sidered to meet the requirements for reimbursement to the corporation. 

B. The homebound program is a program of academic instruction 
which is taught primarily by regular classroom teachers. Teacher re- 
quirements are the same as those for teaching in regular classes (i.e., a 
valid Indiana certificate covering the grade, area, or subject to be taught). 

SEC. 6. FACILITIES: Facilities for all special education programs 
and classes shall meet standards as approved by the Commission on Gen- 
eral Education. Adequate equipment shall be provided for all programs. 

SEC. 7. REIMBURSEMENT: Form 24 shall be submitted for er- 
imbursement within ten days after close of classes or by June 15 each 
year, whichever is later. 

A. Transferring Handicapped Children 

Apph^ation by the receiving corporation for the approval of transfer 
pupils from one corporation to the special classes in another corpoiation 
shall be submitted to the Commission on General Education of the State 
Board of Education or its approved agency before the cost of such trans- 
fer may be included in the claim for reimbursement. Only the amount in 
excess of a regular transfer can be claimed for reimbursement. Corpora- 
tions accepting transfer pupils shall charge the transferring corporation 
the portion of excess cost not paid by the state, in addition to regular 
transfer costs. 

B. Reimbursable Costs 

Reimbursement shall be as follows: 

1. 50% of the cost or salary of approved special class teachers, special 
administrators, special supervisors, and psychological services. 

2. 70% of the salaries of approved speech and hearing therapists, in- 
cluding the salary for time spent in hearing screening; physical 
therapists; and occupational therapists. 

3. 80% of approved special transportation, homebound instruction, and 
school-home telephone. 

C. Part-Time Personnel 

A school corporation shall be reimbursed only for the time spent by 
special education personnel in approved programs and classes. 
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D. Homebound Instruction and SchooS-Home Telephone Costs 

The maximum approved cost for school-home telephone 
ceed $60 for installation and $25 per month rental ^ 

of $4 per hour for home-teacher instruction can app-o or _ 

bursement. 

E. Transportation 

Transportation may bo approved for the following types of programs; 

1. Special programs for the physically 

ally handicapped, the hearing impaired, and those wrth specml 

health problems. . , . . i 

2. Handicapped pupils who attend special classes outside their norma 

school attendance area. 

3. Handicapped pupils legally transferred to special classes. 

4. Crippled children or those children with special health P^oWems 
who are able to attend regular classes if special transportation is 

provided. 

Only one round trip each day the child is in school shall be ^PProved 

The actual cost of transportation not to exceed $2 per 

be submitted on Form 24. Further information concerning the transport- 

f„g “nd the transporto^^^^ contract shaU be submitted for approval 

on Form 23-TE. 

F. Pro-Raiing Reimbursement 

In the event that the available funds are less than the total claims, 
vmwiVmrsPTnpnt will be Dro-rated. 



b. 

RuleS-2. Speeiel Oral Troinins Center Classes (Implemenling 
Chapter 166, Acts uf 1955). 

SECTION 1. Special Classes under provisions of 
coLcted by any public school corporation approved ^ 

Board of Education and the Hearing Commmsion: Pto^'d, noweve^ 
+hat there shall not be more than five oral training centers in the s 
and not more than a total of fifteen oral training units. Reimbursement 
^mot hTmade to any agency other than public school corporations. 
Application for oral training units must be submitted to the Comnoissions 
ttough the General Commission of the State Board of Education on 
HMt Application Form S-26 in duplicate, substantiated by Iu*’|4uid 
Pupil AppUcation Forms S-26A. One copy of Foot 
™ pfl Application Form S-26A will be returned for aling in the 
ihe responsible superintendent. These applications “if 
and approved before the class starts and in any case, by October 15 
eai year. Statistical Form S-27 r.ust he submitted at the close of each 
seme Jter indicating names of children enrolled, average daily attendance, 
and average cost of mr-mtaining such speech-hearing handicapped classes 
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and the average cost of maintaining normal children in the regular 
classes for the last reporting period. Claim Form S-28 must be sub- 
mitted for reimbursement purposes within ten (10) days after the close 
of classes or by June 15, whichever is later. 

SEC. 2. Special classes to be approved under the provisions of these 
statutesi shall provide instruction for any pupils who are hearing handi- 
cappedi which makes regular school room activity impractical or impos- 
sible, and who are not in residential attendance in any of the institutions 
of the state, but who, with the advantage of a special educational pro- 
gram, may be expected to benefit from instruction pnd training. 

SEC. 3. An “oral training center” shall be any facility established 
by a school corporation for the oral training of hearing handicapped 
children. Special classes established at oral training centers shall be 
known as “oral training units.” These special classes shall consist of not 
less than six nor more than ten children. Oral training units shall consist 
of three divisions to be known as Oral Nursery, Oral Elementary, Oral 
Advanced. Oral Nursery training units shall be special classes composed 
of pupils in the age range of three to five years, or those who can be best 
educated with them; oral elementary training units shall be special 
classes composed of pupils in the age range of six to twelve years, or 
those who can be best educated with them; oral advanced craining units 
shall be special classes composed of pupils in the age range of thirteen 
to twenty years or those who can be best educated with them. 

SEC. 4. Before a special class may be approved Form 26 and 26A 
must be submitted. Form 26 shall list the class members and shall sum- 
marize pertinent data from Form 26A for State Office. The following 
information must be recorded: 

A. Definite information secured by the examination;? required in the 
Acts as to the physical and mental ability of the pupils to be 
admitted to the oral training units. The screening of children to 
determine eligibility of the children to attend oral training units 
shall include medical, psychological and audiological examinations 
as prescribed for admission to the Indiana State School for the 
Deaf. 

B. The medical examination for such pupils shall include a complete 
otological examination administered by a licensed physician in the 
State of Indiana. 

C. The psychological examination must be obtained through properly 
selected individual intelligence, achievement and other useful tests. 
These tests should be administered to each pupil and results inter- 
preted by properly certificated school psychometrist, school psycholo- 
gist, or by an approved clinic having on the staff at least one 
registered psychiatrist and one registered clinical or counselling 
psychologist. Only educable children of sound mind can be approved 
for class enrollment. 



? Chapter 166 of the Acts of 1955. 
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D. The audiological examination results must be obtained through 
properly selected audiological tests. These tests should be admin- 
istered to each pupil and the results interpreted by a properly cer- 
tified school audiologistj clinical audiologist or by an approved 
speech and hearing clinic having on the staff at least one properly 
trained clinical audiologist. On bases of these data, the school or 
local health officer shall make recommendations regarding the inclu- 
sion of each pupil in special classes. 

E. The name of the teacher to be employed and the type and number of 
certificates held; the time to be devoted to special class work must 
be furnished. 

F. The oral training method and the amount of instruction to be given 
each pupil. The doctor’s certificate on file in the superintendent’s 
office should indicate any restrictions. 

G. The anticipated expenditures for such special classes must be 
furnished: 

1. The estimated cost of salaries. 

2. Special equipment may be listed here or applied for later for 
approval. To defray the cost of administering the oral training 
units a sum not to exceed $1,000 may be allotted to assist in the 
acquisition of training equipment. 



SEC. 5. Application by the receiving corporation for the approval of 
transfer pupils from one corporation to the special classes in another 
corporation must be submitted to the Commission on General Education 
of the State Board of Education before the cost of such transfer may be 
included in the claim for reimbursement. Only the amount in excess of a 
regular transfer can be claimed for reimbursement. 

A. Corporations accepting transfer pupils shall charge the transfer- 
ring corporation the proportion of excess cost not paid by the state, 
in addition to regular transfer costs. 



SEC. 6. All applications for the approval of new special classes must 
be submitted and approved before such special classes are started. The 
corporation will be notified of approval or disapproval. 



SEC. 7. All items requested on the application blank. Form 26 or 26A 
must be reported. The fiscal year for special education ends June 15. 

SEC. 8. A copy of the admission form must be on file for each pupil 
in the office of the local superintendent, or other school official designated 
by the superintendent. Such form must show why the child cannot be 
cared for in regular classes. 



SEC. 2. Hearing handicapped children may be taught any subject 
taught in public scho and receive credit the same as other children, 
provided they meet the requirements of the local schools . 

SEC. 10. The purchase of special equipment must be approved by the 
Commission on General Education of the State Board of Education and 
the Hearing Commission before it is purchased if reimbursement is ex- 
pected. Equipment that may be ordinarily used in a regular classroom 
is not considered an item for reimbursement. 
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SEC. 11. A school corporation may receive reimbursement for any 
oral training unit only if the teacher holds the usual qualifications re- 
quired of teachers of the public schools and a special teacher’s certificate 
appropriate for the special work as specified by the Teacher Training 
and Licensing Commission of the Indiana State Board of Education. 

SEC. 12. Teachers hired to teach special education classes for hear- 
ing handicapped may teach other classes, or children, but will be reini- 
bursed only for the time spent in oral training units under the provisions 
of this Act. 

SEC. 13. Keimbursement is an amount not to exceed $300 of the cost 
in excess of educating normal children, or that amount in excess of the 
regular per capit:* cost based on average daily attendance. Special equip- 
ment which has been approved previous to purchase may be included for 
state reimbur.sement up to $1,000 of the cost of such equipment. It is 
understood that the local corporation shall be responsible for the cost of 
any special equipment approved by the Hearing Commission and the 
Commission on General Education of the State Board of Education, for 
which the state cannot reimburse the total up to $1,000 allocated per 
unit, in which case payment will be prorated on a percentage basis. 

SEC. 14. An enrollment of 6 to 10 children within the prescribed unit 
limits^ constitute a unit. An enrollment of 6 must be maintained if full 
state support is to be received. Teachers on a full-time basis doing 
special teaching for hearing handicapped children must show a minimum 
average daily attendance of 6 to 10 for each teacher if full $300 of excess 
cost per child is to be reimbursed/ An average daily attendance of 6 to 
10 for each teacher is required. Regular full-day attendance for children 
of Grades 1 to 12 inclusive, shall be reported on Form 30 (November 1 
of current year). The aggregate attendance obtained at the end of the 
year, divided by the number of days school was in session gives average 
daily attendance for Report Form 9-A and 12. 

A. Attendance of pupils designate^ parts of days shall be interpreted 
to be full attendance for the day. 

B. The average daily attendance shall be determined by dividing the 
aggregate attendance for the reporting period by the number of 
days school was in operation during that period. 51/100 or more 
in the quotient shall be considered an additional pupil. 

The period for determining average daily attendance for the 
school year shall be the days when school is in actual operation 
from the beginning of the first semester of the school year till 
October 31, inclusive. 

0 

c. ‘ 

Rule S-3. Indiana Vision Acuity Testing Program Regulations (Im- 
plementing Chaptec 225, Acts of 1959). 

A. Equipment for Testing Visual Acuity. 



iSec. 3. 
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1. The minimum equipment to be used shall be the Snellen Chart 
illuminated by two 60 watt bulbs. 

2. The Snellen E. Chart shall be used for grades 1 and 3. 

3. The Snellen Alphabetical Chart shall be used for grade 8. 

4. The use of testing equipment which might be considered equivalent 
to or more elaborate than the Snellen test will be at the discretion 
of the local school system and should be based on the recommenda- 
tions of the school’s professional health advisory sources. 

B. Procedures to be used in Vision Testing. 

1. Use of Equipment 

a. The Snellen Chart (E or Alphabetical) shall be used at a dis- 
tance of 20 feet. 

b. The lamps used to illuminate the Chart should be placed at a 
distance of one foot from the Chart. 

2. Standards 

a. Children in the 1st grade who are unable to read with each eye 
the 20/40 line of the Snellen Chart shall be considered as having 
failed the test. The use of the 20/20 line or the 20/20 line as 
the standard for passing or failing the test may be used based 
upon the recommendations of the professional advisors of a 
school’s eye screening program. 

b. Children in the 3rd grade who are unable to read with each eye 
the 20/30 line of the Snellen Chart shall be considered as hav- 
ing failed the test. The use of the 20/20 line as the standard 
for passing or failing the test may be used based upon the rec- 
ommendations of the professional advisors of a school’s eye 
screening program. 

c. Children in the 8th grade who are unable to read with each eye 
the 20/20 line of the Snellen Chart shall be considered as hav- 
ing failed the test. 

d. Parents of children with corrective lenses or other ocular devices 
shall be informed of the eye screening program but these chil- 
dren shall not be referred for further examination. 

C. Qualification of Testers. 

1. The school administrator shall be responsible for assigning the 
best qualified person in the school system or school health service 
for supervising the eye screening tests. 

D. Reporting of School Testing Program. 

1. Each school system shall submit an annual report of its vision 
testing program to the Indiana State Board of Health. 

2. The report shall include the following: 

a. The number of children in each grade tested. 

b. The number of children in each grade failing the test. 

c. The number of children failing the test who had further profes- 
sional attention. 

d. The type of screening test used. 

e. 'The person or department supervising the testing program. 

3. The school’s testing program shall be subject to review and ap- 
proval by the State Board of Education and the State Board of 
Health. 
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d. 

Rule S-4. Rsflolatioiu :'^r the Exclonon of Children Who Are Men- 
j_u.. — okwcioniiv incdoabie of School Attendonce (Inri- 

plements Chapter 215, Acts of 1963). 

SECTION 1. GENERAL PROCEDURE: The following general pro- 
ceSaU be foTlLd in considering child..., for excteion from school 

““'"Thelical school shaU obtain a complete cvaluatton of 'hild. 

2. On the basis of data integrated from such an evaluation and a con- 
sideration of existing school facilities, the local superintendent shall 

m&ke a decision on exclusion. i j t? v 

8 For each child for whom exclusion is to be recommended. Form X 
and a report of each case shall be submitted to the Division of Spe- 
cial Education, Department of Public Instruction. 

4. The Divison of Special Education shall issue a statement of ap- 
proval or disapproval of each recommendation for exclusion. 

5. Cases awaiting final decision may be temporarily excluded if neces- 

6 Tha approved exclusion of each child is valid for one 

7 For continued exclusion Form X and a report of each case shall be 
submitted annually to the Division of Special Education. 

SEC. 2. SPECIFIC PROCEDURE. 

A. Evaluation 

The complete evaluation for each child shall include these areas: (1) 
mental (2)^ physical, (3) social, and (4) emotional. Evaluations shall be 
cordu'ied and reports written in accordance with the requirements set 
fol Vn School Psychology Bulletin #1. Handbook o„ the Psycholog^^^^^^^ 
Evaluation of Children Who Are Exceptional, which Handbook is hereby 
attached hereto, made a part hereof, and for reference 
A? In addition, when exclusion is recommended, the report shall mcluu^ 

an alternate plan for the child. . 

No pupil sLll be compelled to submit to medical exammahon or treat- 
ment whose parent or guardian objects to the same. Such 
be made by written and signed statement delivered to the pupil s teacher 
or any person who might conduct such examination or treatment in the 

absence of such objection. 

B. Reports for Continued Exclusion. , „ , u - 4 .* .i 

A current report for each previously excluded child shall be submitted 

to the Division of Special Education no later than 15 October 
ve^TOr Crt shall present a re-evaluation of the progress of the 
child by integraUng current relative data and shaU consider aval a 
proposed school facilities. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

POLICY STATEMENT ON IMPLEMENTING THE DIV ISION 
MAKING PROCESS AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 

In each school corporation one person should be assigned the task of 
gathering all pertinent data on each case considered for exclusion. De- 
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pendent upon the individual case, information may fae secured from such 
personnel as principal, teacher, school psychologist, school psychometrist, 
director of special education, speech therapist, physician, school nurse, 
visiting teacher, social worker, and others. 

The integration of all data for each child is of prime importance. In 
some school corporations the person assigned the responsibility of gath- 
ering data on each case might also be given the responsibility of inte- 
grating this data and making a recommendation to the superintendent 
relative to exclusion. However, in most school corporations consideration 
should be given to the establishment of a “local screening committee” 
for the purpose of integrating the information gathered on each case and 
for making a recommendation to the superintendent. The membership of 
such a committee would vary between corporations and for individual 
cases and might include several of the persons contributing information 
to the case as mentioned above. 
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e. 

Rule P>2. Pupil Transfers to Tubercular Sanatoriums. 

SECTION 1. Corporations claiming transfer tuition on account of 
expense incurred for education of persons attending schools while a 
patient in a sanatorium maintained solely for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis shall furnish the Commi.ssion on General Education of the Indiana 
State Board of Education tiAe following information: Name, age, grade, 
place of residence, average daily attendance, per capita transfer tuition, 
per capita transfer tuition of pupils regularly attending the schools of 
the corporation, and courses taken. (Rule ^ 2 , 1947, p. 766) 

SEC. 2. All claims for transfer tuition for tubercular pupils shall be 
accompanied by supporting affidavits e ecuted by the proper school 
officer. (Rule 43, 1947, p. 766) 

SEC. 3. The Commission on General Education shall order payment 
by the Auditor of State of three-fourths of the transfer tuition for 
tubercular pupils when tuition is not in e' .ess of double the amount of 
transfer tuition for regular pupils of the corporation. (Rule 44, 1948, 
p. 84) 



APPENDIX III 



CERTIFiCATiON REQUIREMENTS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 
TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 



a. 

Certification for Teaching Special Education Classes 
(General Requirements— Special Class Teachers) 

Rule 44 of the Teacher Training and Licensing Commission was prom- 
ulgated on March 28, 1962. This rule provides new certification patterns 
for all teaching areas. Siy basic certificates will be issued to cover the 
various positions in the public schools of Indiana. These certificates are: 

A. The General Elementary School Teacher Certificate 

B. The Junior High School Teacher Certificate 

C. The Secondary School Teacher Certificate 

D. The Non-Conventic.ial Vocational Teacher Cei’tificate 

E. The School Services Personnel Certificate 

F. The School Administrator and Supervisor Certificate 

The auxiliary, subject matter or special area of preparation will be 
endorsed on the appropriate basic certificate. 

Endorsement for Teaching Special Education Classes 

1. Endorsement for Teaching Special Education Classes qualifies the 
holder to teach special education classes in the area of exception- 
ality endorsed on the certificate. 

2. Areas of endorsement are: 

A. Orthopedic and Special Health Problems 

B. Partially Sighted 

C. Blind 

D. Mentally Retarded 

E. Emotionally Disturbed 

F. Deaf 

3. The program leading to endorsement for each of the above areas 
excepting teaching the deaf will consist of a minimum of twen+y- 
four semester hours, including: 

A. A minimum of eight semester hours in the area of exceptionality 
indicated above for which the certificate is to be issued, includ- 
ing psych=;iogieal and physiological bases of exceptionality, spe- 
cial class methods and student teaching in a special class. 

B. Four semester hours in elementary teaching methods distributed 
between mathematics and language arts. (Elementary school 
teachers will already have met this requirement.) 

C. Directed electives in +be general area of special education. 

4. The program leading to Endorsement for Teaching Deaf will consist 
of a minimum of twenty-four semester hours including: 
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A. Teaching speech to the deaf; teaching language to the deaf; 
methods of teaching elementary school subjects to the deaf and 
hard of hearing; guidance and history of education of the deaf; 
auditory and speech mechanisms; audiometry, hearing aids and 
auditory training, and student teaching with deaf children. 

0 

b. 

Certification for Teachers of the Deaf 

Rule 44 of the Teacher Training and Licensing Commission was prom- 
ulgated on March 28, 1962. This rule provides new certification patterns 
for all teaching areas. Six basic certificates will be issued to cover the 
various positions in the public schools of Indiana. These certificates are: 

A. The General Elementary School Teacher Certificate 

B. The Junior High School Teacher Certificate 

C. The Secondary School Teacher Certificate 

D. The nonconventional Vocational Teacher Certificate 

E. The School Service Personnel Certificate, and 

F. The School Administrator and Supervisor Certificate 

The auxiliary, subject matter or special area of preparation will be 
endorsed on the appropriate basic certificate. 

Requirements for Endorsement for 
Special Class Teachers of the Deaf 

A Minimum of Twenty-four (24) semester hours of credit including: 

1. Teaching Speech to the Deaf 

2. Teaching Language to the Deaf 

3. Methods of Teaching Elementary School Subjects to the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 

4. Guidance and History of Education of the Deaf 
6. The Auditory and Speech Mechanism 

6. Audiometry, Hearing Aids, and Auditory Training 

7. Student Teaching with Deaf Children 

0 



c. 

Certification for Speech and Hearing Therapy 

Rule 44 of the Teacher Training and Licensing Commission was prom- 
ulgated on March 28, 1962. This rule provides new certification patterns 
for all teaching areas. Six basic certificates will be issued to cover the 
various positions in the public schools of Tndiana. These certificates are: 

A. The General Elementary School Teacher Certificate 

B. The Junior High School Teacher Certificate 

C. The Secondary School Teacher Certificate 

D. The Nonconventional Vocational Teacher Certificate 



E. The School Service Personnel Certificate, and 

F. The School Administrator and Supervisor Certificate 

The Auxiliary, subject matter or special area of preparation will be 
endorsed on the appropriate basic certificate. 



Endorsement for Speech nnci Hearing Therapy 

1. Endorsement for Speech and Hearing Therapy qualihcs the holder 

to work in this area of endorsement. , « • Tiaae. 

2. The program leading to Endorsement for Speech and Hearing Ther- 
apy will consist of a minimum of forty hours distributed in the 

following manner: 

a. Basic Areas: . 

Anatomy and physiology of the ear and vocal mechanism, 

phonetics, semantics, speech and voice science, psychology 

of speech, public speaking. 

b. Speech Pathology: 

Si^eech pathology and clinical practice. 

c. Audiology: , 

Hearing problems, audiometnc testing, lip reading, a 

clinical practice. 

d. Other Areas: g- i-t 

Psychology (clinical, child, abnormal, exceptional), reme- 
dial reading, language arts, mental hygiene, education o 
the physically handicapped, or mental measurement. 



8-10 



12-15 

8-10 



8-10 



TOTAL 



40 
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d. 

Certification for Director of Special Education 

Rule 44 of the Teacher Training and Licensing Commiyion was prom 
uleated on March 28, 1962. This rule provides new certification patterns 
for all teaching areas. Six basic certificates will 

various positions in the public schools of Indina. These certificates are. 

A. The General Elementary School Teacher Certificate 

B. The Junior High School Teacher Certificate 
C The Secondary School Teacher Certificate 

D. The Nonconventional Vocational Teacher Certifi':ate 

E. The School Service Personnel Certificate, and 

F. The School Administrator and Supervisor Certificate 

The Auxiliary, subject matter or special area of preparation will be 
pndorsed on the appropriate basic certificate. 



Endorsement for Director of Special Education 

1. Candidates will be qualified for endorsement for Director of Special 
Education when they: 
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a. Have met the general requirements for the School Service Per- 
sonnel Certificate, Provisional. 

b. Have three years of school experience as a special education 
class teacher or as a therapist. 

c. Hold endorsement for teaching special education in a specific 
area of exceptionality. 

2. The minimum program for endorsement for Director of Special 

Education is: 

a. Twenty hours of graduate credit in special education in addi- 
tion to those required for the minor teaching area (twenty-four 
semester hours) in special education. 

b. The total undergraduate and graduate program will include: 

(1) Six semester hours in school administration including gen- 
eral school administration and the organization and admin- 
istration of special education programs. 

(2) Six semester hours in the special education classes area: 
Orthopedic and special health problems, partially sighted, 
blind, deaf, mentally retarded. 

(3) Six semester hours in speech and hearing therapy. 

(4) Six semester hours in psychology, including individual test- 
ing and evaluation. 






Certificotion for School Psychomefrist and Psychologist 

Rule 44 of the Teacher Training and Licensing Commission was prom- 
ulgated on March 28, 1962. This rule provides new certification patterns 
for all teaching areas. Six basic certificates will be issued to cover the 
various positions in the public schools of Indiana. These certificates are: 

A. The General Elen entary School Teacher Certificate 

B. The Junior High School Teacher Certificate 

C. The Secondary School Teacher Certificate 

D. The Nonconventional Vocational Teacher Certificate 

E. The School Service Personnel Certificate, and 

F. The School Administrator and Supervisor Certificate 

The auxiliary, subject matter or special area of preparation will be 
endorsed on the appropriate basic certificate. 

Endorsement for School Psychometrist 

1. Candidates for endorsement for the School Psychometrist will meet 
the general requirements for the School Service Personnel, Pro- 
visional, 

a. The master’s degree will be psychological in nature, with a major 
in psychological measurement or the clinical field, emphasis on 
child development and learning, and clinical practice with 
children. 

b. Acceptable substitutes for the professional teaching certificate 
will be a minimum of course work in each of the fields of human 
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grow.th and development, nature of exceptional children, reme- 
dial programs, curriculum, and the nature of learning, or the 
equivalent in training and experience. 

The minimum program for endorsement for School Psychumctrist 
will include an internship of at least three semester hours in a; 



a. Clinic, hospital, school, or a 

b. Clinic operated by an institution of higher learning which pro- 
vides training for school psycho metrists, but in all cases under 
the supervision of either a certificated school psychologist or 
an institution of higher learning which has been approved for 
training school psychometrists. 

(A person holding a Ph.D. degree in a clinical psychology train- 
ing program approved by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and who completes a one-year internship will have met the 
requirements in a. and b. above.) 



Endorsement for School Psychologist 

1. Candidates will be qualified for endorsement for School Psycholo- 
gists when they: 

a. Have met the general requirements for the School Service Per- 
sonnel Certificate, Provisional. 

(1) Acceptable substitutes for the professional teaching certifi- 
cate will be a minimum of course work in each of the fields 
of human growth and development, nature of exceptional 
children, remedial programs, curriculum, and the nature of 
learning or the equivalent in training and experience. 

b. Hold a Doctor of Education or a Doctor of Philosophy Degree 
with either clinical psychology or school psychology as a field of 
concentration. 

c. Have had either of the following: 

(1) Two years of full-time employment as a school psychom- 
etrist under the supervision of an institution of higher edu- 
cation which has been approved for training school psychol- 
ogists. The supervision may be performed by a school psy- 
chologist who is employed by either a public school system 
or a university, or 

(2) The equivalent of one academic year of full-time internship, 
approximately one-half of which shall be in a public school, 
the remainder in a child guidance clinic, school for retarded, 
psychiatric facility, institution or combination thereof. 



• o -- 
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f. 

Certification for School Services Personnel 
i. The School Services Personnel Certificate, ProvisioncI 

The School Services Personnel Certificate, Provisional, qualifies the 
holder to perform the school service endorsed on the certificate in the 
public schoohs of Indiana for five years from date of issue. 
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Applicants will be qualified for the School Services Personnel Certifi- 
cate, Provisional, when they: 

Complete the required graduate level program for the school service 
area in which endorsement is sought. 

Hold the advanced degree required for the school service area in which 
endorsement is sought. This will be a master’s degree (unless other- 
wise designated) in teacher education from an institution of higher 
education accredited to offer graduate programs in school services. 
Have professional certification for teaching in the public elementary, 
junior hi/h, or secondary schools of Indiana, or specified equivalency. 
Ax’e recommended for the School Services Personnel Certificate, Pro- 
visional. by the institution of higher education in which the qualifying 
pi’ogram has been completed. 



APPENDIX K 

FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIVISION OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE INDIANA DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

A. Statutory Functions 

The Division of Special Education was established under Chapter 276 
of the Acts of 1947. The purpose of the Division is: (1) general super- 
vision of all special education in the schools of the State, (2) the making 
of rules and regulations concerning curriculum and instruction, includ- 
ing licensing in special education, (3) to inspect and rate all facilities 
for handicapped children, and, (4) to . ppoint personnel needed to ac- 
complish the duties. 

B. Duties and Responsibilities 

The Indiana Department of Public Instruction, Division of Special 
Education has jurisdiction over all special education programs in the 
public schools of Indiana. The following programs are included: (1) 
classes for the physically handicapped, (2) classes or programs for the 
emotionally disturbed, (3) programs for the educable and trainable 
mentally retarded, (4) homebound teaching and school to home telephone 
service, (6) speech and hearing therapy, (6) occupational therapy, (7) 
physical therapy, (8) special education administration, and (9) school 
psychological services. 

To carry out the legally prescribed functions relative to these various 
special education programs, the Division provides the following services: 

1. Consultant services to all local school corporations in the establish- 
r.'ent of new special education programs and the expansion and 
improvement of existing programs. 

2. Individual approval of each special education program in local 
school corporations. 

3. In-service training activities for teachers, therapists, administra- 
tors and school psychologists working in special education pro- 
grams. 

4. Preparation of the distribution of state reimbursement funds to 
local school corporations 

5. Cooperation with other agencies serving the handicapped. 

6. Development and distribution of appropriate publications and other 
informational materials. 

7. Encouragement and participation in research activities and helping 
local school keep informed of research findings which may be mean- 
ingful in the development of local special education programs. 

C. Personnel 

The professional staff consists of a Director, an Assistant Director for 
Field Services, State Supeivisors in each of the areas of Deaf and Hard 
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of Hearing, Emotionally Disturbed, Mentally Retarded, Physically Handi- 
capped, and Speech and Hearing Therapy. In addition, the Division em- 
ploys a Coordinator of Special Projects ^lio handles the in-service edu- 
cation and recruitment activities of the Division, and a Field Consultant 
for Special Education Instructional Materials and Media, Five Regional 
Special Education Consultants provide services to local school corpora- 
tions in five geographical regions of the state. 

D. Sources of Revenue for Public School Reimbursement 

Funds for special education program reimbursement within local public 
schools come from the following four sources: 

1. Investment of the Common School Loan Fund 

2. Excise tax revenue (Alcoholic Beverage Commission) 

3. General Fund of the State of Indiana 

4. Interest from Counties 
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